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I arrived in Baltimore at night and went directly to the house 
of a friend. His consternation on seeing me was evident at 
once. Baltimore was under a reign of terror. Everybody was 
watched and arrests and incarcerations were matters of every- 
day occurrence. The disaster at Bull Run had intensified 
feeling and sharpened political animosities. 

I was told that General Banks would not respect my parole 
and would put me in prison if I presented McClellan’s letter, 
and that my presence on the streets would lead to my immediate 
arrest by the civil authorities. I was also placing my host in 
danger for harboring a Rebel soldier. 

In a hurried consultation with a few friends, it was decided to 
send me to the country that night, where I should be safe from 
observation. Here I remained several days, known as Mr. 
Davis from England, and spending the time in trying to arrange, 
with the aid of my friends, a plan for my return to Virginia, but 
I finally decided to abandon all offers of aid and act for myself. 
I was on parole and was strictly observing its requirements. Any 
attempt to pass the line by any of the usual secret methods 


*Copyright, 1914, by the author. 
This is the third of a series of articles by the same author which will 
run throughout the year.—EDIToR. 
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would, if detected, be almost certainly construed as a violation 
of its terms. General McClellan, who had given the parole, was 
now in command of the army of the Potomac with his head- 
quarters at Washington. I determined to go boldly to Wash- 
ington and claim at his hands the safeguard through the lines 
which he had asked for me at the hands of General Banks; but 
on my arrival at Washington I found it was very difficult to get 
an interview with General McClellan. He was constantly en- 
gaged. I felt, however, much more comfortable than when in 
Baltimore, considering myself under the protection of my captor. 
I went daily to his headquarters, and spent my time, when not 
there, walking about the streets and taking in the situation. 

It was really wonderful to me that the Confederates did not 
march in and take possession. I did not know what troops 
were on the other side of the Potomac, but the troops in Wash- 
ington seemed to be in a very demoralized condition, there was 
some disorder and insubordination, and I gathered from the talk 
of the people that the place was considered at the mercy of the 
Rebels. 

One day I had waited as usual in Adjutant-General Seth 
Williams’s office for an interview with General McClellan, when 
General Williams said he was astonished that I did not take in 
the situation. He called my attention to the great change 
which had taken place since my parole had been given me, and 
closed by saying, ‘I am sure you will never see the General, and 
even if you do, he would not allow you to pass his lines just now, 
and if the Secretary of War knew you were here he would put 
you promptly into prison.”” I asked him what he advised me 
to do. He answered, “I have no advice to give you. I only 
know you ought not to be in Washington a witness of the 
difficulties we have to encounter, and you ought not to be 
allowed to pass the lines at this time.” 

I went out into the street and took a little time to think over 
the situation. I then walked to the B. & O. station and took a 
look at things. At the door were two soldiers with bayonets 
crossed and most persons were required to exhibit a pass. 
There were, however, many officers in undress uniform, of whom 
a pass was not required. My dress was not unlike many of 
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them. I had been educated as a soldier and my term of service 
had brought back the military air and a knowledge of the 
etiquette of the army. I went away and made some slight 
changes in my dress, found out the time of starting of the next 
train, and when the time arrived walked boldly up to the two 
guards, raising my hand to my hat as I approached, and the 
guards, taken in completely, raised their guns and actually 
saluted me as I passed. 

Arriving in Baltimore, I went to my friend’s in the suburbs 
and made my preparations for my journey as rapidly as possible. 
I had determined before I left Washington that I would try to get 
south by way of Louisville and Nashville. My preparations were 
simple. A suit of gray flannel, with cap to match, and some strong 
Union letters, written by my friends and placed, some in my 
pockets and some in my trunk, were the main features. My pa- 
role papers were sewed up in the lining of my clothing. 

One evening I walked into Calvert station and took my seat 
in a train bound for Harrisburg. I did not stop to buy a ticket, 
but entering the train, sat, with my cap over my eyes, apparently 
absorbed in a copy of the New York 7ridune. I saw some 
people on the platform whom I knew, but no one seemed to 
recognize me, and soon I was safe out of Baltimore. 

Arriving at Harrisburg about 10 p.m. I took the train for 
Pittsburg at once. The train was crowded and I stood for a 
long while under a lamp, reading. Becoming tired, I looked 
about me and saw one entire seat occupied by a young girl. I 
approached and asked her to share it with me. She assented, and 
was soon asleep with her head resting on my shoulder. When 
she awoke in the morning, she was a little annoyed at first at 
the situation, but we were soon laughing over the incident and 
talking together as freely and as pleasantly as if our acquaintance 
had been of the most orthodox kind. She had just left the con- 
vent school at Georgetown, and before leaving Washington had 
been to her first ball, so that life to her was full of novelty and 
the world of beauty. In the seat in front were her father and 
mother and two little brothers on their way to St. Louis, where 
the father, in his new uniform, was going to serve his country in 
her need as quartermaster. 
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The cool and refreshing basin of water and the pleasant 
breakfast afterwards at Altoona are still fresh in my memory. 
My little friend had kept a chair for me by her side and certainly 
was the main element in the brightness and pleasantness of the 
occasion. She little knew, however, that the crafty man was 
making use of her as a safeguard in an enemy’s country. With 
a woman’s instinct she was bent on conquest and was even now 
counting me as a captive in this, her first campaign. I could 
afford to assist her in this illusion, for in it I saw, not only a 
pleasant companion for my journey, but absolute safety for my- 
self. If I could attach myself to this party of pronounced and 
unmistakable loyalty, who would ever suspect me of being a 
Rebel? 

The plan succeeded beyond expectation. When we reached 
Pittsburg, the floods had swept away all bridges west of us, and 
after waiting one day we went north as far as Crestline, and 
thence south to Cincinnati by slow stages, consuming several 
days in the trip; and all this time the girl was my constant 
companion. We always took our meals together, and in the 
towns and at the stations where we were delayed took long 
walks, sometimes for the purpose of shopping, sometimes for 
exercise or amusement, the parents never interposing the slightest 
obstacle. Whether it was indifference, or whether it was confi- 
dence, I did not know, and I did not care to inquire. Once or 
twice I ventured to suggest that perhaps her parents might object, 
but always she had the same reply,—‘‘Oh, they don’t mind.” I 
had several new and good novels, and these we read together, 
exchanging opinions and comments. One thing the loyal little 
woman could not understand. Why was I not in the Army? 
Here I had to fall back upon my character as a foreigner and 
here, too, I was put to my trumps to ward off disaster. The 
explanation was perfectly satisfactory, but she had a thirst for 
knowledge, and was deeply imbued with the poetry and ro- 
mance of the past as evidenced in old historic places,—St. Paul's 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, and even spots of earth hal- 
lowed by the pen of a Dickens, or a Thackeray, were teeming 
with interest for her, and she never tired of hearing about 
them. In my assumed character as an Englishman, by using 
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the broad ‘‘a” and sticking to a few cockney phrases, it was 
comparatively easy to pass muster with people who were not 
critically inclined, but when I was called on to describe places 
I had never seen, I had a hard time of it. I had read a great 
deal, however, and had talked much with my tourist friends, and 
must have acquitted myself fairly well, at least in the estimation 
of my audience; and thus the time passed so pleasantly that 
when our journey was drawing to a close there was quite a 
shadow of regret about it. 

At Cincinnati we found that the route to St. Louis was not 
yet open and we went to a hotel, where we were detained 
several days. I stuck very closely to my friends, and besides made 
the acquaintance of two young Federal officers who were also 
on their way to St. Louis. I played billiards with them and 
cultivated their acquaintance very carefully. One day, as I was 
sitting with one of them in the rotunda of the hotel, he asked, 
“Do you know the man sitting opposite with his hat over his 
eyes?” I replied that I did not but that he seemed to know me, for 
he was eyeing me all the time. He laughed and said, “He is a 
detective. There are several of them here. Their business is 
to spot people running the blockade with contraband goods or 
information. I will speak to him and set his mind at rest about 
you, otherwise he may annoy you.’’ What he said I do not 
know, but I am sure I was saved from serious annoyance by it. 

When the route to St. Louis was declared open I determined 
to stick to my new-found friends, and accordingly bought a 
ticket to St. Louis and took the train with them. On the way, 
I thought again over the situation and determined to vanish, 
Night favored my plan, and, as the parting must come, I might 
not soon have so good an opportunity. I went forward to the 
baggage car and had my trunk re-checked for the Louisville 
Junction. I then resumed my seat and a game of cards which 
I was having with my friends. When “Louisville Junction” 
was announced, I said I believed I would stretch my legs a 
little, and walked out on to the platform. In a moment the 
train was again in motion, bearing away the friends whom I 
have often thought of since, but have never seen nor heard of. 
In Louisville I found that travel south was not interrupted, 
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but there was an inspection of baggage and, indeed, often of 
persons, to prevent carrying of goods, contraband of war. 
Quinine and morphia were especially aimed at. 

The scene at the railroad station was very interesting. The 
baggage was placed in a railed pen, and the travellers stood 
outside the railing and handed in their keys to the inspectors. 
The dismay of women over rumpled dresses, and the wanton 
display of feminine belongings, the disgust on the faces of some, 
and the fear depicted in others, the grumbling and swearing of 
the men, made up a familiar scene to all travellers abroad, but 
new to the people of this country. One man, an Englishman, 
interested in a sugar plantation, was carrying one pound of 
quinine to the negroes afflicted with malaria at this season. In 
vain he asserted his nationality and benevolent object and de- 
nounced the inhumanity of his persecutors; he lost his quinine 
and was detained for further investigation. My man did not 
trouble me much beyond rumpling my clothes. He read the 
decoy letters, and with a smile locked my trunk and gave me 
the key. 

Kentucky was in rather a curious condition. It was neither 
North nor South, but a sort of neutral ground at this stage of the 
War. The extremists had gone either north or south and joined 
the armies of their preference, but the mass of the people were 
at home and seemed to be awaiting events. At every station 
there were crowds eager for the latest news. I was especially 
struck with the number of young girls in their best clothes, who 
crowded into and off the train, all with smiling, happy faces and 
evincing a robustness of health and form, very unusual in this 
country. There was nothing to betray the political complexion 
of the people, and, as I wished to be unobserved, I made no 
attempts to discover it. Once I offered a peach to a child 
sitting near me. Before eating it she asked was I “ Northern or 
Southern.”’ I said ‘‘Northern,”’ at a venture. She handed me 
back the peach and said, “My father and all his family are 
Southern, and I don’t want your peach.” 

When we reached the Tennessee line a strange and anomalous 
condition of things was evident. We had been travelling all 
day in a land of apparent peace. No soldiers, no arms, not a 
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sign of war. Here was war,—soldiers marching, bayonets glisten- 
ing, flags flying, drums beating, and I was reminded that I was 
again on Southern soil, and once more among friends. I was 
a stranger, but there seemed no necessity for announcing 
myself. No one seemed to notice me and I followed the exam- 
ple of my fellow passengers and took my seat in the train for 
Nashville. 

Along the route the evidence of a state of war continued, 
soldiers everywhere, and I observed that the doors of the cars 
were even guarded by soldiers. I was wondering what the 
guards were for, when the conductor, accompaiied by an officer 
in uniform, came along for tickets. He asked my name, 
occupation, place of residence, destination, all of which was 
written down in a book by a clerk in attendance. He then 
asked for my baggage check and the key to my trunk, both of 
which I gave him, wonderingly but unhesitatingly. Was I not 
among my friends? Shortly a soldier, not a very savory one, 
came and took a seat by me. Thinking I would take another 
seat, I got up, but he barred the exit with his musket and said, 
“Sit down, you are a prisoner.”” I was amused at this and 
quietly resumed my book, awaiting the return of the officer 
when I could explain and be released; but he did not come, 
and, growing tired of the restraint, I asked that he might be 
sent for. When he came he was polite but very firm, said that 
in examining my trunk, some letters had been found, which, 
under orders, necessitated my arrest. In vain I protested, 
telling him my story, and explaining the presence of the letters. 
He said I could explain to the provost marshal at Nashville. 
He had only done his duty under his orders, had no dis- 
cretionary powers, and could not release me. 

When we arrived at Nashville it was midnight, the provost 
marshal was in bed, and the officer in charge of me said I must 
go to prison for the night, and marched me off between two 
soldiers. On entering the prison the heat was intense and the 
stench unbearable. I drew back, and under the light of the 
lamp at the door, renewed my protestations and entreaties with 
an eloquence which the officer could not hear unmoved. 
Finally he turned my face to the light, and after examining it 
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attentively said, “I am going to do a foolish thing and may 
lose my commission. I am going to trust you on your face.” 
aL He left me at the hotel, saying he would call for me at ten 
o'clock in the morning, ‘and if you are not here, I will never 
believe in appearances again.’””’ When he called in the morning 
I was sitting in the reading-room, and as he entered rose and 
immediately started for the provost’s office. On the way we 
met a familiar face, the first I had seen for many days. It was 
Major Kenzie Johns, of Baltimore, now post quartermaster at 
Nashville, and all my troubles were ended. 

I was now entering upon a period of the War which I cannot 
remember with complacency. For one whole year, which was 
almost entirely barren of personal adventures, I was a prisoner 
on parole. It might easily be imagined that in this condition 
there could be much to console and but little to annoy. To be 
an onlooker when others are struggling, is not generally an un- 
happy lot, and might be coveted, especially when the position 
had not been sought but came in the fate of war and in the path 
i of duty. And there are some consolations. The simple im- 

munity from danger is pleasant, even to a man who will not 
shrink from the danger when it comes. 

But the prisoner on parole gets little comfort out of his lot. 
He soon finds that time hangs heavy on his hands. He is sur- 
rounded by a world divided into two sections, one at the front 
doing the fighting, and the other in the rear doing the talking. 
He cannot join the one and doesn’t like joining the other. He 
is expecting his exchange, and therefore can settle down to no 
business or occupation. Thus he is an idle man, and from 
force of circumstances, a marked man. A few intimates know 
his position, but the world in general sets him down as a strag- 
gler, and when not in the company of those who know him, he 
must be continually explaining, and there can hardly be a more 
uncomfortable position than that which requires constant ex- 
planation. 

I think I have said enough to show that the prisoner on parole 
does not lie on a bed of roses, and have sufficiently explained 
why it is, on other grounds than military courage and thirst for 
glory, he longs for his exchange, and hails with delight the 
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tidings that he can again join his comrades at the front and 
share their danger and privations. 

Leaving Nashville I went to my home in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, about sixty miles from Washington. When I counted up 
my travels by the railroad guide-book I found I had travelled 
2,960 miles since I left Washington. My home was within our 
lines, but very near the enemy’s lines. Several times I awoke 
in the morning to find that our troops had retired and that I 
was again within the enemy’s lines. This was uncomfortable, 
for I could not know that my parole would be respected by the 
local authorities, so I left home at the earliest opportunity, and 
after drifting about awhile from place to place finally settled 
down in Richmond. 

Richmond was in every respect the great centre of the Con- 
federacy. Here were gathered much of the talent, the energy, 
and the beauty of the South and numbers of refugees from within 
the enemy’s lines. There were also many sojourners from 
foreign lands, talented correspondents of foreign journals, people 
of rank and title in search of excitement, and attracted by the 
magnitude of our struggle, a few poets and artists, and many 
orators,—in fact, more than one could utilize,— military people 
on duty or on furlough, and some stragglers, lawyers without 
briefs, professors without chairs, philosophers without homes. 
Add all these to the home people, and some idea may be formed 
of Richmond during the War. 

But the home society was the best of all. There were many 
drawing-rooms which it was a privilege to enter, and many 
boards at which it was a privilege to sit. We were cut off from 
foreign luxuries, and home markets were but indifferently 
supplied, but there were some hosts who could still afford a drop 
of London Dock brandy of 1820 or a glass of Madeira, older 
than the century, and there was an old-world courtesy and 
elegance among the men, and a charming sweetness and an 
exceptional cordiality and brilliancy in conversation among the 


women. 

Except the presence of military dress everywhere, there was 
little to remind one that there was war. The main thoroughfares 
were crowded all day and far into the night. Not by busy, 
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hurrying people, with faces filled with the anxieties and cares of 
business, but slowly-moving masses of idle men and women of 
all ages, classes, and conditions, citizens and soldiers, young and 
old, black and white. Among this throng a sad or thoughtful 
face was never seen. The unwonted excitement, the constant 
state of expectancy, seemed to lend brilliancy to the faces of 
women and animation to the faces of men. Of business there 
was little, people had nothing to do at home, so on every bright 
day they thronged the streets, lounging, chatting, laughing, and 
flirting, as if forgetful that there was a hereafter. But this was 
early in the War, when there had been no great disasters, and 
there had been no great victories. Later on, there was a sadden- 
ing change, when despair was in every face and sorrow in every 
heart, when the gay uniforms had gone to the front and every 
woman was shrouded in black, and the thinned crowd seemed hur- 
rying along to find some place in which to hide its wretchedness. 

But I anticipate. Richmond now was at its zenith, From 
the capital of a state, it had become the capital of a nation of 
ten states, and was the centre of a great revolution in the South 
and the objective point of the great armies of the North. I 
have spoken of the gay and thoughtless crowds on the streets, 
and the charms of its social world, but there was another and a 
very different world beneath the surface, invisible to the eye 
of the casual sojourner. A new nation had been born and a 
scheme of government had to be devised for it. Great armies 
had to be organized, armed, fed, and equipped, and there were 
grave enough faces around the council boards and in the halls 
of legislation, thoughtful chiefs and busy clerks in all the depart- 
ment offices, and in a hundred workshops hitherto devoted to 
the arts of peace the ceaseless din of preparation for war. 
Hospital accomodations with nurses and medicines for the sick 
and wounded had to be provided, and in this achievement de- 
voted women played a glorious part. Thus Richmond, while 
seemingly an idle and thoughtless city, was a busy and thought- 
ful city as well, and what was achieved under almost insurmount- 
able difficulties will ever remain in the minds of men as an 
enduring monument to the genius, the energy, and devotion of 
her people. 
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During the autumn and winter of 1861-2 there was a lull in 
military activity, each of the contending parties seeming satisfied 
to rest and prepare for another struggle in the spring. The 
following winter Pegram, my old friend and commander, was 
exchanged and arrived in Richmond. After a few hurried 
preparations he joined General Kirby-Smith in Kentucky, his 
old regiment, the 20th Virginia, having been disbanded. 

In the spring Jackson’s brilliant campaign in the Valley once 
more placed my home inside our lines, and I started at once on 
horseback to visit my family. Whilst at my home I had the 
only exciting adventures of the whole period of my parole. 
Upon my arrival I found, as before, that the enemy still held 
Harper's Ferry and that their cavalry scouted as far up as 
Charlestown, where they frequently met our pickets. I was 
promised by our pickets that they would promptly inform me of 
any advance, but, as had happened before, the enemy appeared 
suddenly in the night, and one morning on looking out I saw 
the turnpike was black with Federal infantry as far as the eye 
could reach. I suppose our retreating troops had no time to 
warn me. I was again in the enemy’s lines and could only 
await events. I wrote a letter to the Secretary of War at 
Washington, informing him where I was, claiming his protection, 
and asking for an exchange, and received the following reply:— 


War Department, Washington, D. C., 
June 2oth, 1862. 


Sir:—The Secretary of War directs me to inform you 
that your letter of the 16th instant, asking that your name 
may be placed on the list for exchange, has been referred 
to the Adjutant General, who will take due notice of your 
application. Very respectfully, 

C. P. Watcort, 
Asst. Secretary of War. 
Lieut. A. R. H. Ranson, 
(Prisoner of War on Parole) 
Charlestown, Virginia. 


His reply was reassuring to some degree, but I remained all 
the time in the house, dressed always in citizen’s clothes, and 
hid away my uniform, military saddle and bridle, and every- 
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thing else of a military character in my possession. Soldiers 
frequently came to the house, but I always kept out of sight, 
leaving the ladies of the family to meet them. 

One day there came a drunken soldier, and my wife met him 
at the front door. He stood upon the porch, insisting upon 
being admitted and demanded whisky. My wife stood in the 
doorway and opposed his entrance and told him there was no 
whisky in the house. He was abusive, called her a liar, and was 
advancing to force his way, when I pulled her back and stood in 
her place. I had seen from my post of observation that he had 
a pistol in his belt, and in great fear of the consequences I had 
taken my pistol with me and held it in my hand behind my 
back. He was a rough-looking fellow and quite under the 
influence of liquor, but my unexpected appearance on the scene 
staggered him a little. However, he soon recovered himself and 
repeated his demand for whisky. I told him there was none, 
and he gave me the lie and was very abusive. As I took no 
notice, he grew furious and finally advanced as if to force his 
way into the house. Finding that I did not give way, he 
stepped back and laid his hand on his pistol. As he did this, I 
cocked mine. Whether or not he heard the click of my pistol 
I don’t know, but he dropped his hand and made no further 
attempt to enter. He abused me, however, roundly, said he 
believed I was the rebel Ranson, that the negroes had said I 
was at home, and finally departed swearing he would be back in 
an hour with a squad of men and put me in the jail. ° 

When he was out of sight, I went at once to the stable and 
putting a citizen’s saddle and bridle on my horse, rode rapidly 
away toward the woods. Once in the woods, I kept continually 
in their dark shadows until I was fully three miles from home. 
Here in the centre of a large body of wood was an almost im- 
penetrable thicket of thorn bushes. I knew the spot well, and 
was soon concealed, horse and all within it, and tying my horse 
to a sapling lay down on the grass and was soon asleep. 

The coolness of the evening awakened me, and creeping out 
of my hiding-place as soon as it was dark, I went to a neighbor- 
ing farm house for food for myself and horse. Returning, I 
spent the night in the woods, and the next day also. Toward 
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evening I heard the sound of a horse tramping through the 
wood, and peering out found to my great relief that the rider, 
instead of being an enemy, was an old farmer and a great friend 
of mine. I whistled and he stopped, and finally with great 
hesitation approached the thicket. In the meeting there was 
great joy on both sides. He had served for a few days as 
quartermaster to some drafted militia, and was now dodging 
the Federals, just as I was. I showed him the crooked path 
which led to the centre of the thicket, he brought in his little 
mare, and we went into camp together, visiting the farm house 
after dark for supplies. 

The next day my friend said he was afflicted with rheumatism 
—poor fellow he afterwards died of it—and could not stand 
sleeping in the open air, and we moved out as soon as it was 
dark. He said that a Mr. Lewis living near the Shenandoah in 
a very secluded spot which had not yet been discovered by any 
Federals had invited him to stay with him until he could escape 
south, and that he was on his way there when I hailed him. I 
knew Fisher Lewis well, and as he was an old friend of mine 
also, I readily agreed to go there. 

When we arrived Lewis was charmed to see us, for he was a 
lonely old bachelor and fond of company. He was a graduate 
of West Point and had served in the Florida War, but had 
resigned years before and was cultivating his paternal acres. 
The house was singularly concealed from observation, being 
surrounded on three sides by a heavy wood more than a mile 
deep, and the open side not in sight of any highway. It was a 
place hard indeed to find, even by people who lived in the 
neighborhood, the only road to it being an obscure and winding 
one through the woods, and in the autumn entirely effaced by 
the fallen leaves. 

We spent several pleasant days there, but at last one day one 
of Lewis’s servants who was very faithful to him told him in 
strict confidence we had better “git away.” Our horses were 
saddled and were standing tied to two trees in the lawn, and we 
were to leave as soon as it was dark. 

My friend and I were playing cards under a tree when Lewis 
called us to come and take a toddy before supper. While we 
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were mixing the glasses of toddy, the mulatto girl who was 
waitress rushed into the house and gathering up the silver from 
the table, deposited it in her apron. Lewis asked her what she 
meant, and she merely hissed out the word “‘ Yankees” between 
her teeth, and snatching the spoons from our toddy glasses dis- 
ii appeared from the room. I removed the blind, which to ex- 
i clude the evening sun was down about an inch, and saw sitting 
M . on his horse at the foot of the steps a blue-coat. 
. Lewis went out and asked what he wanted. When he re- 
a turned his face was pale and full of concern as he said, ‘‘ Boys 
| you are gone up. They have traced you here, and you had 
best surrender.” I begged them to allow me to deal with the 
enemy and they agreed to remain indoors until I called them. 
if I had seen some service and had been in some desperate situ- 
: ations, and as they were mere civilians and had had no ex- 
Lia perience I had an excuse for putting myself forward. But this 
was the tightest place I had been in yet, and I had scarcely a 
hope of success. However, I swallowed an extra glass of whisky 
and walked out on the porch with as unconcerned an air as I 
a} could muster. Sitting down on the top step, I asked the man 
q what he wanted. He said ¢iey wanted two rebel officers who 
t were concealed in the house. I told him I had been there 
q several days and had not seen any, but they might, of course, be 
concealed even from me. He said the house was surrounded by 
a whole cavalry company, sixty in number, and as he spoke 
they came riding into the lawn from all directions. 
1 When the Captain rode up I had gained some courage, from 
“ the whisky I suppose, and I asked quite cheerfully, “Well, 
Captain, what's up?’’ He replied pretty much in the soldier's 
words, and I repeated my assertion that ‘‘they might be about” 
but I had not seen them. He said that at any rate he would 
search the house, and that I was a prisoner for the present. I 
then called Lewis and my friend and told them about the search. 
As the Captain and two soldiers entered the house with Mr. 
Lewis, I said, ‘Captain, my friend and I were engaged in a 
game of cards under that tree, will you allow us to finish it?” 
“‘Certainly, I have no objections,” he replied. 
The search went on and my friend and I resumed our seats 
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at the table under the tree and went through the motions of a 
game of cards. As the soldiers were at a little distance, we 
could talk in an undertone, and I urged him to put on a bold 
face as our only hope of escape. He was quite hopeless. He 
was a big man, weighing about two hundred and forty pounds, 
and I could not help laughing at him as he sat there the picture 
of despair. My laugh rallied him a little and brought a smile to 
his face, but he insisted there was nothing to laugh about. 

At last the searching party came out. They had poor old 
Lewis's rusty sword, an old-fashioned flint-lock horse-pistol, the 
only insignia left of his life in the army, and a very ancient 
double-barrel shot-gun. Lewis had plucked up his courage and 
was abusing them roundly, so roundly that they scarcely noticed 
us. He told them that he had been in the United States Army 
before they were born and was a loyal citizen of the land, and 
he would have the whole of them court-martialed. 

The Captain was angry but took no notice of Lewis, and gave 
the order to search the barn, the whole command moving off in 
that direction. As they were leaving, the Orderly Sergeant said 
“Captain, here is a fine horse,” pointing to mine. I spoke at 
once. ‘Now, Captain, for heaven’s sake, don’t take my horse, 
and leave me afoot.”” The Captain said, ‘‘Who the devil are 
you anyhow?” I said I was Mr. Davis of Baltimore, visiting my 
friend Mr. Lewis, and if my horse was taken, I should have no 
means of getting from place to place. He said he would attend 
to me directly, and rode away with his men, leaving the horse 
undisturbed. Soon the search of the barn was over, and they 
were all busily engaged in trying the paces of some half dozen 
of Lewis's horses up and down the barnyard. 

The barn was about a hundred and fifty yards away. I 
said to my friend, ‘Now's our chance. Mount quickly and 
follow me.’’ I was in the saddle in a minute and he slowly, on 
account of his size, mounted his mare. I struck out toward the 
north, where the lawn was separated from the woods by a rail 
fence. I put my horse at it; it was not a high fence, and he 
cleared it in fine style. I turned and looked back toward the 
barn. The enemy had evidently discovered our flight, and were 
hurriedly mounting their horses. I could hear the voices of the 
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officers as they gave their commands to the men and urged them 
to mount quickly. The position was critical in the extreme. [| 
turned to look at my friend. He shook his head and said it was 
no use trying, I had best go on and leave him. I swore roundly 
at him and he rode at the fence. The game little mare did her 
best, but two hundred and forty pounds was too much of a 
handicap for her; there was a loud crash, and they came to the 
ground in a heap, dragging the rails with them. I thought it 
was all over with him, but the little mare was up in a moment 
and he was soon up also, and once more scrambled into the 
saddle. As we darted off into the now darkening woods we 
heard the bugle sounding the charge and all the noise of pursuit, 
the thunder of hoofs, and the rattling of sabers, but they were 
too late. As we sped along, the sounds died down gradually 
behind us, and when we stopped to breathe our horses and listen, 
the stillness was profound. 

We now held a coucil of war. At my advice my friend agreed 
to go home and quietly remain there. He was an invalid, was 
in no sense a soldier, and could never be one. As for myself, 
although I had in no way broken my parole, yet I had seriously 
compromised myself through the drift of circumstances, and 
there was nothing now left for me but to pass the enemy’s 
line at all hazards. 

We were in the deep woods between Myerstown and Ripon. 
It was night, and we had no present uneasiness, for this locality 
was the favorite haunt of Mosby’s men and the especial aversion 
of all small bodies of Federal troops. We had, however, to cross 
the Berryville and Charlestown turnpike to get to our homes, 
and this was the great thoroughfare for troops and supply trains. 
We determined to cross near Ripon, where the thick woods 
abut on the turnpike. But here we were near coming to grief. 

As we were riding along quietly, talking over the events of 
the day, and were within twenty yards of the turnpike, a noise 
in front caused us to stop. Giving my friend my horse to hold 
and reconnoitering on foot, I found the turnpike occupied by a 
column of cavalry at a halt, and from their conversation 
recognized them as our would-be captors at Lewis’s. We had 
only to wait a short time when they resumed their march and 
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left the road open to us. We parted at the lane leading to his 
house, and he was never molested during the remainder of the 
War. When I got near my home I made another reconnoissance, 
leaving my horse in the woods, and found two cavalry pickets 
at the front gate. Approaching the house through the cover of 
a cornfield, I found the lights all out and everything quiet, and 
no enemy nearer than the gate, three hundred yards off. 
Quietly entering by a way known only to me, I quickly donned 
my uniform, packed up a few things I could carry, and shoulder- 
ing my military saddle, went back to my horse. I had run the 
risk of visiting my home to get these things. They could hardly 
be replaced in the impoverished South, and could not be lightly 
abandoned. 

I now had about twenty-five miles between me and the nearest 
point at which I could pass the enemy’s line. Ten miles of this 
I knew well, as I had hunted every foot of it from my boyhood, 
but beyond that I needed a guide, as no road was available (for 
they were all occupied by the enemy’s trains and troops), my 
way being therefore entirely across country. I found a guide 
during the night and at dawn had reached a point within two 
miles of Front Royal pike, beyond which I should be within our 
own lines. We stopped at a farm house for breakfast and there 
found two soldiers whose intentions were the same as mine. 
Our host advised us that the safest way was to pass the lines by 
daylight, and after breakfast took us to a point within a half mile 
of the turnpike, where, concealed in the woods, one could see 
the road for nearly a mile to right and left. From the woods a 
narrow lane crossed the pike directly in front of us. 

For several weary hours we waited for a favorable opportunity. 
The turnpike was the highway between Winchester and Front 
Royal, and wagon trains and detachments of troops were pass- 
ing up and down continually. At last there came a gap. A 
guarded wagon train had just passed up toward Front Royal and 
a body of cavalry had just come in sight from toward Winchester. 
We were worn out with waiting, and after a hurried consultation, 
we decided to try it. It was a ride for life. We were in full 
view from the start, and the enemy was quite as near the cross- 
ing as we were, and if they had charged at once, it would have 
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been merely a question of speed. But instead of charging they 
halted for a moment, probably awaiting orders, and thus saved 
us, for when they did charge, we had about two hundred yards 
start, which they could never overcome. They followed us 
about a mile, the leading files giving us a few wild shots, and 
then the chase was abandoned, and we were once more safe 
within our own lines. 

In my experiences, during the remainder of my term of 
parole, there was nothing to interest the reader. 


In ActTIVE SERVICE ONCE MorE 


When I reached Richmond, the battles of Seven Pines and 
of Malvern Hill had been fought, and the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain was brewing. While I was yet in Richmond, the second 
battle of Manassas was fought, and immediately afterwards I 
received my notice of exchange. So, turning my horse’s head 
again toward the valley, I joined General Jackson in time to see 
the surrender of General Miles at Harper's Ferry. 

The next day I reported to General Lee while the battle of 
Sharpsburg was in progress, and was assigned to duty at his 
headquarters as assistant to Colonel Baldwin, the chief ordnance 
officer of the Army of Northern Virginia. That night the army 
crossed into Virginia at Shepherdstown (or just below) and my 
first movement on duty was in retreat. Remembering my 
former experiences, I began to think I must be a Jonah. 

On the following day I was ordered to Winchester to form 
there a depot of arms and ammunition for the army, and to re- 
ceive and take care of the vast quantities of small arms and 
artillery captured at Harper’s Ferry and gathered from the 
battlefield of Second Manassas. 

Whilst Colonel Chilton, Adjutant-General, was writing my 
orders, I waited in General Lee’s tent more than two hours. 
General Jackson was present the whole time and talked about 
the military situation with General Lee, who showed always the 
greatest respect for his views and adopted many of his sug- 
gestions. During the interview between these two great leaders 
I had an unusual opportunity to study the appearance and char- 
acter of General Jackson, and have recorded in the South Atlantic 
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Quarterly for October, 1913, my impressions of him on this oc- 
casion as well as on another occasion about a year before this. 

It was November when my duties at Winchester were ended. 
The Army was going into winter quarters, as there were no signs 
of an advance of the enemy. Preparations for the spring cam- 
paign were now in order, and Colonel Baldwin was ordered to 
Richmond and I went with him. We went on horseback ninety 
miles to Staunton —the nearest railroad —and thence by train to 
Richmond. When we arrived in Staunton we separated for the 
night to meet at the railroad station at six o'clock the next 
morning. He went to his brother’s house and I to the hotel. 

I was sitting in the dingy office by the nasty stove, sur- 
rounded by the usual tobacco-chewing loungers, when a servant 
brought me a card and asked me to follow him. I did not 
know the name [Colonel D.] and said that there must be a mis- 
take. He insisted that there was no mistake, and that Colonel 
D. had told him to bring me to his room. As I was in the 
humor for any change, I followed the man. 

Colonel D. came to meet me as I entered, but showed signs 
of disappointment. I told him I knew there was a mistake, and 
he said there was a mistake, that he thought I was an officer of 
my name he had known at West Point when a cadet. I was in 
the act of withdrawing when he expressed great surprise and 
disappointment and insisted upon my remaining. He said truly 
the hotel was a miserable place, that he kad the only comfort- 
able quarters in it, and would be only too glad to have me 
spend the evening with him. I was easily persuaded to stay, 
for the room was carpeted and furnished in old mahogany, in- 
cluding the dear old Virginia sideboard, on which were dis- 
played a ham, a cold turkey, and two ample decanters well 
filled. I could hardly have done anything but yield to such 
temptation, and we were soon sitting beside the bright fire in 
the comfortable ease of old acquaintanceship. He said he was 
expecting some friends to play cards, and soon they came in, 
one a Doctor D. and the other a Colonel H. I was asked if I 
played cards, and I said yes, and we sat down to the table. 
When I found the game was to be poker, I said I had never 
played that game, and seldom any game for money; euchre for 
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a small sum or five-cent points at whist, were the limits of my 
gambling. We played euchre for one dollar a corner, and I 
won ten dollars and thought I was having a good time, but they 
yawned and said they would go to sleep over that game. Colo- 
nel D. then proposed I should take twenty dollars’ worth of 
chips and if I lost them he would stand the loss. This last, of 
course, I declined, but to oblige those who had been so very 
kind to me, I took the chips and we began to play poker, the 
first game in my life. I knew the principles of the game but 
not the betting value of the hands, and the chips all melted 
away without my making a single bet. I then got up and said 
goodnight. I was only ten dollars out and the evening was 
worth the amount. But none of them would hear of my going. 
They had been much disappointed at the absence of some one 
or two who had promised to come, and said if I went away I 
would spoil the whole evening. 

Now I was tried very hard, much harder than they knew. I 
had in my pocket a package containing sixteen thousand dollars 
in Valley Bank notes which then:stood in the market at only 
5% premium for gold, and I had themin this way: During my 
visits while on parole to my family, the subject of a removal to 
a more quiet place in the interior had been discussed frequently. 
That part of the valley was changing hands all the time,—one 
day held by the Union Army, and the next by ours, and both 
lived on its products, overran its farms, burnt up its fences, and 
destroyed its crops. Farming was next to impossible, and when 
I left Winchester I was commissioned by my father and my 
wife’s mother, to buy a farm either in Halifax or Rockbridge 
counties with their joint funds, to which I had contributed 
$3,500. 

It is the old story. I resisted long, but finally yielded, and, 
bolstered up by a little whisky, began again. This time I 
made a bet and lost; I made another and lost. I made many 
bets and took many drinks,—how many I never realized, but I 
knew I had seriously decreased my own funds, and was sitting 
at the table tired, disgusted, sleepy, and miserable, and trying 
to summon the will to stop before all my money was gone. 
Then a singular thing occurred. 
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Doctor D. was dealing on my right, and I looked at the first 
card. It was anace. I took up the second card and it was 
also an ace, and also the third and fourth cards were aces. It 
was before the days of straight flushes, and I had an invincible 
hand lying before me on the table. But what was I to do with it? 
I was in such a condition, what with the drink, the nervous pros- 
tration, and misery I was in, that I had not the strength to take 
up my cards, and sat like one dazed or asleep. I was aroused 
by Doctor D., who slapped me on the back saying, “Wake up, 
old man, what are you going to do?” I had just sense enough 
left to say it was my ‘age,’ and the bets went round with one 
raise by Doctor D. on my right, and everybody stayed in. I 
took one card, Colonel H. two, Colonel D. one, and Doctor D. 
two. Colonel H. had threes and did not improve his hand; 
Colonel D. made a flush and Doctor D. a full of three kings and 
two knaves. There was no limit, but there had been no bets 
over $50.00. Colonel H. bet $25.00, Colonel D. raised him 
$25.00, and Doctor D. raised him $50.00. Not knowing the 
game I fortunately merely ‘saw’ the others, and Colonel H. went 
out. Colonel D. raised $50.00 and Doctor D. raised him 
$50.00. I was now beginning to wake up to the situation and 
I raised Doctor D. $50.00. Colonel D. went out, and Doctor 
D. raised me $100. Several raises of $100 each were then 
rapidly made by both of us, when I called a halt. I repeated 
what I had said in the beginning that I had never played the 
game. I did not want their money, and did not wish to lose 
mine. All I wanted now was to know how much money I 
owed around the table, and how much had been bet on this 
hand, exclusive of my own bets. They were practised poker 
players, and soon told me I owed about $750, and that $960 
was now on the table, exclusive of my bets. Then I said, 
“Doctor D., I have you beaten, I merely call,” and laid down 
my hand. 

Doctor D. jumped from his seat, saying, ‘‘ You are a stranger 
to me, sir, and you must pardon me for telling you you are the 
d—st fool I ever met. My farm just outside the town is worth 
$25,000, and you could have won it.” I pardoned him, we 
settled up, took a parting drink and separated. 
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Throwing myself on the bed in my room, I thought over the 
experiences of the evening until I was called for the train for 
Richmond. _I was as the sailor saved, clinging to a spar in mid 
ocean. I cannot think of it now without a shudder. Probably 
I should not tell the story, but it has been a lesson to me which 
I have never forgotten, and I tell it here that those who read it 
may profit by it as I have done. 

When I took my seat in the train for Richmond, I went 
instantly to sleep, from which I was awakened by Colonel B., 
one hundred miles from Staunton. He said that the conductor 
had tried to wake me but could not, and that he [Colonel B.] 
had paid my fare to Richmond, but becoming uneasy at my long 
sleep, fearing I was ill, had concluded at last he ought to rouse 
me. In answer to his questions I told him I had been up all 
night playing poker. ‘I did not know you played poker.” I 
told him that it was my first game and that I had played with 
Colonel D., Colonel H., and his cousin Doctor D. ‘Then you 
have lost that money and you won't buy the farm?” I told him 
the outcome, and his astonishment was as great as my satisfac- 
tion, for he said that the men I had played with were the best 
poker players in the country, and the sufferers at their hands 
had been many and great. 

Upon my arrival at Richmond I found letters from General 
Pegram. He had been promoted to brigadier-general of cav- 
alry in the Army of Tennessee, and offered me the position on 
his staff as commissary with the rank of major. He explained 
that he knew I would not wish a position “in the rear,’’ but that 
it was the only one he had to offer, and he wanted me with him 
very much. He further said I should be commissary only in 
name, as he had a captain commissary who was fully able to 
discharge the duties, and while I should be nominally the com- 
missary, I should be really his aide and companion in actions. 

The temptation to be with him was great, and I accepted the 
position and joined him in December, 1862, a few days before 
the battle of Murfreesboro, in Tennessee. 


A. R. H. Ranson. 


Catonsville, Maryland. 
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JOHNSON’S AFFECTION FOR BOSWELL 


To the brighter side of the relation between Johnson and 
Boswell full justice has never been done. Literary historians 
have devoted themselves almost exclusively to retailing such 
petulances as, “Sir, you would have earned immortality in the 
Dunciad,”’ and “What is this, Sir? I will not be baited thus 
with questions. ‘Why is a cow’s tail long?’ ‘Why is a fox’s 
tail bushy?’’’ Full justice can never be done while a few 
outbursts are made to represent the stuff of a twenty years’ 
friendship. 

Boswell’s arch-enemy, Mrs. Piozzi, has truly interpreted John- 
son’s nature: “‘He did not hate the persons whom he treated 
with roughness, or despise them whom he drove from him by 
apparent scorn.”” The same bludgeon that chastised Boswell fell 
on some of those who are admitted to have been Johnson’s best 
friends— Goldsmith, Beauclerk, and even the revered Percy. 
When it is further remembered that Boswell was thirty-two 
years younger than his hero, the latter’s occasional savageness, 
due chiefly to chronic disease, will be found not at all incom- 
patible with sincere paternal affection. Moreover, though he 
himself sometimes tossed his Bozzy, he would not suffer 
others to do so.' 

That Johnson felt tenderly toward his young friend is clearly 
shown by the sage’s actions, conversation, and correspondence, 
as well as by the observations of his contemporaries. It is no 
objection to the validity of some of this evidence that it is to 
be found in Boswell’s own Book ; for we are assured by at least 
two skilled and unbiased historical critics that the Life “is all 
true’’* “to the minutest letter.” 


' Dial, 38:142. Fora similar attitude with regard to Garrick, see Boswell, 
Life of Jchnson, sub anno 1763 n., and May 15, 1776; likewise Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Diary of a Visit to England, April 8, 1775 (Napier’s /ohnsoniana). 

*Carlyle, Essay on Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

’ Forster, Life of Goldsmith, Bk. 1V, Chap. X11: “After all allowances are 
made for the writer’s failings, it is a book thoroughly honest and true, to the 
minutest letter.” Boswell’s strict accuracy, however, is seriously questioned 
by his contemptuous biographer, Fitzgerald. Quarterly Rev., 214: 26, 40-41. 
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There are not lacking instances of the philosopher's exertions 
in his friend’s behalf. The latter frequently solicited his assis- 
tance in the preparation of briefs; and, in spite of the lexicog- 
rapher’s constitutional indolence, there is not one instance 
when the protégé was sent away empty-handed.‘ Johnson gave 
unmistakable evidence of his loyalty when the young Scotch- 
man’s application for membership in the Literary Club was in 
danger of rejection. Two great biographers, neither very 
friendly to Boswell, agree in their account of the battle: “He 
stood forth authoritatively in support of his vassal. If asked to 
state the merits of the candidate, he summed them up in an in- 
definite word of his own coining: he was clubable. He more- 
over gave significant hints that if Boswell were kept out he 
should oppose the admission of any other candidate.’ Then 
comes a sentence especially worth remarking: ‘“‘None of the 
members had been so fastidious and exclusive in regard to the 
club as Johnson himself.”* Twenty years later, when the 
Evening Club was formed, the dictator again saw to it that his 
friend was admitted to membership. 

Johnson was lavish in expressing his kindly sentiments toward 
Boswell. He praised his satellite's abilities as a writer and 
critic; repeatedly declared himself fond of the young man’s 
society ; and was generous even in avowals of deep affection. 
His utterances are good evidence of his feelings; for they are 
the utterances of a sincere man. 

His disciple’s mental powers did not escape Johnson. He 
once told Boswell, when the latter had exhibited his skill as a 
commentator, ‘“‘Sir, you are a good critic. This would have been 
a great thing to do in the text of an ancient author.’’’ When it 
is recalled that the seer of Bolt Court was no flatterer, the 
following tribute to the merits of the Account of Corsica is 
particularly interesting: ‘“You express images which operated 


* Boswell, of. czt., April 11 and May 9, 1778; May 6 and May 10 (circa), 
1775; May 10 and May 13, 1776; March 20 and June 4, 1781. 

5Irving, Life of Goldsmith,Chap. XL. See also Forster, of. ci#., Bk. 1V, 
Chap. XVI. 

® Boswell, of. cit., sub anno 1783, n. 

‘Boswell, Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, Sept. 15th. 
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strongly on yourself, and have impressed them with great force 
upon your readers. I know not whether I could name any 
narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or better grati- 
fied.”’* 

There are many reasons why Johnson should find his follower 
agreeable. His melancholy nature needed the sunlight of Bos- 
well's vivacity. Both were feudalistic in their politics and ortho- 
dox in their religion. One liked young men, good birth, and 
flattery: the other was young, well-born, and anxious to flatter. 
Not even Boswell’s nationality could flat such harmony as this; 
for Johnson thought his friend ‘the most unscottified”* of his 
countrymen. Later, when the prejudice had become con- 
siderably modified, he went so far as to tell Boswell: ‘ Nay, I do 
value you more for being a Scotchman. You are a Scotchman 
without the faults of a Scotchman.” ” 

He was very ready to proclaim his friend's companionable 
qualities. In the opening paragraph of Johnson’s Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, we find his guide referred to as “a 
companion, whose acuteness would help my inquiry, and whose 
gayety of conversation and civility of manners are sufficient to 
counteract the inconveniences of travel, in countries less hos- 
pitable than we have passed.”” He wrote in the same strain to 
Mrs. Thrale : “‘ Boswell will praise my resolution and persever- 
ance, and I shall in turn celebrate his good humour and per- 
petual cheerfulness. He has better faculties than I had im- 
agined; more justness of discernment, and more fecundity of 
images.”’""" Mrs. Cobb reported him as saying: ‘Boswell is a 
man who I believe never left a house without leaving a wish for 
his return.” His declarations to Boswell himself show how 
greatly he prized the companionship of the sociable young 
Scotchman: ‘There are few people whom I take so much to, 
as you. . . . My dear Boswell, I should be very unhappy at 
parting, did I not think we were to meet again.” ” “Come to 


* Boswell, Life of Johnson, Letter of Sept. 9, 1769. 

Jd., May 1, 1773- Jd, May 12, 1778. 
" Letter 90, Nov. 3, 1773; cited by Malone. 

Boswell, of. cit., Author's letter of Oct. 22, 1779. 

3 /d., July 21, 1763. 
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me, my dear Bozzy, and let us be as happy as we can. We will 
go to the Mitre, and talk old times over.”"“ “You must be with 
me as much as you can. You have done me good. You can 
not think how much better I am since you came in.’”’” 

But Johnson did not like Boswell merely for his cheerful 
chatter. The childless man felt something akin to parental 
affection for the young friend that cleaved to him so faithfully. 
“He seems fond of Boswell,” observed Dr. Campbell after 
seeing them together for some time." Dudley Long once 
quoted Johnson as saying, “Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it 
would be a limb amputated.” Of the many tender demon- 
strations to Boswell himself, the following may be selected as 
representative: ‘‘I accompanied him to the door,’’ writes the 
biographer, “where he gave me his blessing.’’” Again, “He 
embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual when I was 
leaving him for any length of time.”” ‘I love you so much, 
that I would be so glad to love all that love you, and that you 
love.”*” ‘Think only when you see me, that you see a man 
that loves you, and is proud and glad that you love him.””" “I 
will content myself with telling you, that I love to think on you 
and to hear from you.”” “I hold you, as Hamlet has it, ‘in 
my hearts of hearts!’”’™ 

His anxiety when Boswell's letters become too infrequent 
furnishes another indication of his feelings. He devotes an en- 
tire letter to the apprehensions that his friend's silence has 
caused. “I am afraid of something bad; set me free from my 
suspicions. Write to me, and let me know what is, or what 
has been the cause of this long interruption.” “* A month be- 


“4 7d., Letter of March 14, 1781. 
March 21, 1783. 

6 Diary of a Visit to England, April 8, 1775 (Napier’s Johnsoniana). 
" Boswell, of. ctt., sub anno 1781. 
May 9, 1773. 

19 Jd., May 29, 1783. 

» Jd, Letter of Oct. 17, 1780. 

" Jd., Letter of Aug. 3, 1773. 

23 Jd, Letter of Dec. 27, 1777. 

Letter of Aug. 27, 1775. 

* Id., July 13, 1779. 
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fore his death he complains again: “In this uncomfortable 
state your letters used to relieve; what is the reason I have 
them no longer?” * 

Johnson was true to the last. Before drawing the curtain on 
this remarkable friendship, the biographer adds: “I had the 
consolation of being informed that he spoke of me on his death- 
bed with affection.” * 

The foregoing instances of Johnson’s tenderness toward his 
friend increase our respect for both men. Not only is Boswell’s 
attachment raised to something better than a mere “ spaniel- 
ship,”” but Johnson himself appears in a much mellower light. 
The traditional image of the blustering, bellowing bully melts 
away, and in its place is seen a truer figure—‘“‘a plain blunt 
man, that loved his friend.” 


GILBERT COSULICH. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


% Jd, Letter of Nov. 5, 1784. 
sub anno 1784. 
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GO TO THE AUNT 


The literary sluggard who should be roused to consider the 
ways of book-aunts would find that if he desires leading char- 
acters he must bestir himself almost as much as the overrated 
insect that emphasizes Solomon’s exhortation. For in literature, 
though aunts-in-general abound, yet aunts-in-particular (indi- 
vidual, plot-moving aunts) are rare. 

Perhaps the cause may lie in realism. The sister of a parent, 
however devoted, self-sacrificing, and entertaining she may be, 
is apt to practise her virtues and display her accomplishments in 
it a background against which stands out Youth in its beauty, or 
strength, or soul-quiver. And just as the real aunt usually “fills 


4 . in,” so the story-aunt generally plays chorus, bank, hotel, and 
4 such other parts as the exigencies of the hero or heroine may 
demand. 


The lady, however, meets her inglorious destiny in many ways 
i and with varying degrees of personality. She may be as color- 
less, for instance, as one Mrs. Dorothy Somerset who was created | 
solely to chaperon Thaddeus of Warsaw's half-brother’s fiancée 
when an elopement to Scotland became necessary. Or she 
may — filler though she be — present as distinct an individuality 
as the stimulating “Mr. F.’s Aunt.” ‘The major characteristics 
discoverable by the stranger in Mr. F.’s Aunt were extreme 
a severity and grim taciturnity ; sometimes interrupted by a pro- 
; a pensity to offer remarks, in a deep warning voice, which, being 
totally uncalled for by anything said by anybody, and trace- 
able to no association of ideas, confounded and terrified the 
mind.” 

Flora’s ‘“‘legacy”’ is one of a large group of background aunts: 
the amusing eccentric. For it is as a comedy element that the 
supernumerary relative appears oftenest. She fills parts that 
range from broad farce to delicate fancy. And the more spec- 
tacular she is the more certainly do we remember her. Miss 
Betsy Trotwood, for example, lives as an enemy of donkeys, not 
as the good woman who makes life rich for her nephew, or as 
Bi one who has suffered more than most. And we do not forget 
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the marked peculiarities of the aunt of the matchless Sophia 
Western. The elder lady creates in the English novel the part 
of the assertive, pedantic scorner of mere man. “Either she 
had no inclinations or they had never been solicited,” observes 
Fielding, “which last is very probable, for her masculine person, 
which was six feet high, added to her manner and learning, 
possibly prevented the other sex from regarding her, and not- 
withstanding her petticoats, in the light of a woman.” Though 
denied beauty —the low-comedy aunt is apt to be ill favored — 
Mrs. Western enjoys a singular confidence in her other gifts. 
Yet in spite of her “intellects” this lady remains only an extra, 
an addition to the scenery which displays in relief the modesty 
and dutifulness of her niece, Sophia. 

Of far less distinctness is Clarissa Harlowe’s aunt, whom 
Richardson throws into his seven-volume novel for good measure. 
She exists merely to be written to, just as Ik Marvel’s Aunt 
Tabithy lives only to be talked to, or Trollope’s Aunt De Courcy 
to be related to. With still less excuse Peacock introduces an 
aunt into Headlong Hall,—solely, the reader suspects, to address 
her by name: Miss Brindle-mew Grimalkin Phoebe Tabitha Ap- 
headlong ! 

The elderly aunt who affects youth and charm and suitors 
may be met in scores of books. Even Scott, usually so respect- 
ful to the ladies, falls into temptation and in Quentin Durward 
makes of the Lady Hameline de Croye a ridiculous caricature. 
Sir Walter permits the Count of Crevecceur to refer to the aunt 
of the lovely Isabel as “that blundering, old, romantic, match- 
making, match-seeking idiot.”” Miss Rachel Wardour, in Pick- 
wick, is of like calibre, and into the same pigeon-hole go the 
aunts in Irving’s Spectre Bridegroom. Nearly akin is Mistress 
Tabitha Bramble in Humphrey Clinker—‘‘a maiden lady of 
forty-five, exceeding starched, vain and ridiculous.” She is a 
trial, naturally, to her sentimental niece, Lydia, but it is Mrs. 
Tabitha’s own brother who calls her ‘‘a fantastical animal,” and 
“the devil incarnate.”’ Still another old maid caricature is that 
fearsome person, Mademoiselle d’Epine, in La Neuvaine de 
Colette. Even at fifteen—the age when most of us thrilled 
over this romantic tale—we recognized that the aunt played 
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the opposite part to the niece’s youth, beauty, and St. Joseph- 
directed impulse. 

It is only occasionally that we find these broad comedy aunts 
busied about anything but amusing the reader, yet once ina 
while they combine that responsibility with a career. So, at 
least, did Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, to whose evening school went 
that young man, Pip,—previous, of course, to the announce- 
ment of his Great Expectations. His instructor was ‘‘a ridicu- 
lous old woman of limited means and unlimited infirmity who 
used to go to sleep from six to seven every evening in the 
society of youth who paid twopence per week each, for the im- 
proving opportunity of seeing her do it.”” And this academy 
continued until Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt ‘‘conquered a confirmed 
habit of living, into which she had fallen.” 

The best of the comedy aunts is, of course, the lady who 
presents, by the grace of her author, a delicate character- 
study. So finely drawn that they are almost indistinguishable 
are the Misses Pattern who are designed by George Meredith to 
act as a mirror for their nephew, the Egoist, and give back, 
though faintly, a reflection of any sentiment which he may cast 
in their direction. ‘Clara wondered whether inclination or Sir 
Willoughby had disciplined their individuality out of them and 
made them his shadows, his echoes.’’ On one occasion they 
come to Clara with a mission from Willoughby who fancies he 
has discovered the reason of Clara’s unwillingness to marry him. 

“*And in saying your happiness, dear Clara, we have our 
Willoughby’s in mind, which is dependent on yours.’ 

“*Young wives naturally prefer to be the undisputed queens of 
their own establishments.’ It was hard to tell which was the 
completer dupe of these two echoes of one another in worship 
of a family idol.”’ 

It seems ungracious, if not disrespectful, to cite Mrs. Poyser 
as a supernumerary aunt; but of course she is. Sin and sorrow 
and salvation might have worked upon the souls of certain men 
and women without Mrs. Poyser to reprove, to lament, and to 
encourage. But it would be a poorer world had Hetty’s aunt 
not lived in it: she is an example of what perfection the back- 
ground aunt may reach. And there are the Dodson aunts, and 
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Aunt Moss, each of whom is quite distinct, each entirely human, 
each an accessory to Maggie Tulliver. 

All the Austen aunts are high comedy. There is wide scope 
for “examples” here: Jane Austen’s novels may be said to 
abound in aunts as Gilbert White declared Selbourne to 
“abound in poor.” In Pride and Prejudice, the dashing Eliza- 
beth Bennett possesses for contrasting effect a common un- 
desirable aunt and a refined congenial aunt. And, moreover, 
Elizabeth's Mr. Darcy can offer a relative of the same degree 
whose every word is a delight. She is at her best, perhaps, 
this Lady Catherine de Bough, in that last call paid by Eliza- 
beth and Maria. ‘Her ladyship again inquired minutely into 
the particulars of their journey, gave them directions as to the 
best method of packing, and was so urgent on the necessity of 
placing gowns in the only right way, that Maria thought herself 
obliged on her return, to undo all the work of the morning and 
pack her trunk afresh.” Well worth knowing, too, is Miss 
Bates, the aunt of Jane Fairfax, in Emma. The section of 
background allotted to Miss Bates is filled not by her deeds but 
by her words. Little recks she of Unity, but Sequence in all 
perfection is hers. 

Many an unmarried aunt is pushed into a story to serve asa 
sweetly pathetic example of a postponed romance, or of no 
romance at all, or as a warning in regard to lost opportunities. 
(“So I thought once,” said Aunt Mary, sadly.) I remember 
a particularly affecting instance of this sort in an old bound 
volume of magazines,—early seventies, I think. A pathetic, 
worn aunt offers advice to a gay, fresh niece. The maiden looks 
at the maiden-lady with honest wonder at her comprehension of 
a problem of sentiment. And the author adds tolerantly: 
“Seventeen and twenty-seven did not seem so far apart, after 
all." Miss Mitford’s Aunt Martha, in Our Village, belongs to a 
still earlier generation. She finds her happiness not so much in 
giving counsel as in caring for and serving those around her. 
She would be too perfect, “But she is an old maid still, and 
certain small peculiarities hang about her.” 

As a physical support in emotional moments the aunt finds 
opportunity to be of service. In Cooper's Spy, Miss Peyton, 
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‘ in the course of two pages, offers her own person four times as 
i a retreat for her niece, Frances :— 


i) “*He’s lost! he’s lost!’ cried Frances, sinking into the | 
arms of her aunt... . 

‘but Frances, shrinking from his touch, hid her face in 
) the bosom of her aunt. . 
“<«It is—it is,’ whispered Frances, burying her face still 
deeper in the bosom of her aunt... . 
1a ory speak in pity to myself,’ returned the brother, gently 
removing Frances from the arms of her aunt.” 


But aunts are frequently expected to supply something more 
common than a resting place for stricken maidens, something 
more substantial than advice. Many an author creates these 
ladies merely to draw up a will, to write a Christmas check, or 
to offer “inducements” of various natures: trips abroad, college 
courses, family lace and jewels, opportunities. Thackeray 
realized the value of such a relative. It is in Vanity Fair that 
he sings the Rich Aunt: “Ah, gracious powers! I wish you 
would send me an old aunt—a maiden aunt—an aunt with a 
lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light coffee-colored hair — 

| how my children should work work-bags for her, and my Julia 
and I would make her comfortable! Sweet, sweet vision! 
i Foolish, foolish dream !"’ 
1 When her mother’s sister has left a fortune to Emily St. Au- 
q bert, the lady has fulfilled her destiny; it is the niece who must 
i cope with Zhe Mysteries of Udolpho. The Aunt March of 

| Little Women is a source of supply. That tuneful Bohemian, 
Rudolphe, appreciates the true function of a near relative and 
é sings to Mimi: “I have an aunt, a millionaire. If the good God 
i wills to take her, you shall have a necklace far more fine,’’— 
more fine, of course, than the new bonnet which graces Christ- 
mas Eve at the Momus Cafe. (There is a certain baldness 
about English. Rudolphe’s remark is innocuous enough in 
French or Italian.) 

It is as a bank that Lady Martha Dormer figures in 7he 
Children of the Abbey. Amanda Malvina Fitzallen and Lord 
Mortimer are reunited after one of their not infrequent sepa- 
rations, brought about through the abduction of Amanda, 
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false reports of the marriage of both the lovers, by the inter- 
vention of their respective and irate fathers, and by other early- 
Victorian plot complications. When the hero and the heroine 
do meet, it is, naturally, a moment of high emotional tension. 

“T may again call you my own Amanda!” cries the young 
noble; ‘again sketch scenes of felicity, and call upon you to 
realize them.” [This, unfortunately, Amanda cannot do because 
Lord Cherbury — Mortimer’s cruel father—wishes his son to 
marry another and wealthy maiden. Yet all is not lost] “A 
sudden thought has just occurred: I have an aunt, the only re- 
maining sister of Lord Cherbury, a generous, tender, exalted 
woman ; I have ever been her particular favorite; my Amanda, 
I know, is the very kind of being she would select if the choice 
devolved upon her, for my wife . . . . and from the generosity 
of her disposition, I have no doubt she would render the loss of 
Lady Euphrasia’s [the other aspirant] fortune very immaterial 
to her brother. This is the only scheme I can possibly devise 
for the completion of our happiness, according to your notions, 
and I hope it meets your approbation.”’ 

“It appeared indeed a feasible one to Amanda.” And, curi- 
ously enough, Lady Martha Dormer acquiesces in her nephew's 
highly practical suggestions and, later, Lord Mortimer is able 
to write to Amanda: “His lordship authorizes me to assure 
you he longs to receive you into his family, at once a boast and 
acquisition to 

As somewhere to go, or to stay, the aunt is invaluable to 
fiction. Is it desirable to take the heroine from the hollow- 
ness of the city? Aunt-in-the-country stands ready to solve 
the problem. Is it advisable to wean the heroine from the nar- 
rowness of the country? Then aunt-in-the-city offers the re- 
quired opportunity. In fact, in all questions touching removal, 
consult the nearest aunt. Or she serves as an explanation of 
long-past absences. When Lucy Desborough marries Richard 
Feverel he accounts for her superiority to her farmer-relatives 
by the fact that in her girlhood she spent some time “with her 
Aunt Desborough in France.’’” Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Polly finds 
a reason for being only in offering a base of operation, and in- 
spiration, for her nephew. 
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Still another sort of background aunt is the one who person- 
ifies a quality, or embodies a theory. Of the first kind are the 
Alcott aunts. Even a child can read the tag attached to each 
of Rose’s aunts: Aunt Clara—the World; Aunt Myra—the 
Grave; Aunt Jessie—the Home; Aunt Jane—the Mind; Aunt 
Peace and Aunt Plenty—just what their names suggest. To 
this group belong those aunts who represent sectional character- 
istics. Almost any magazine will offer an illustration of New 
England conscience, or Far-West enthusiasm, or Middle-West 
energy, or Southern languor,—all presented through the guise 
of a parent's sister. In the second group are the informative 
ladies in ‘Conduct Books”’ who supply to anxious and uncertain 
nieces and nephews full directions as to a choice of forks ora 
use of visiting cards. Religion, too, often stalks about in the 
background, forcing the unlucky aunt who gives it body, to 
preach or pray, to sing or sorrow according to the letter of the 
religious law for whose interpretation she is responsible. 

And finally, we may find in the background such a relative as 
that ‘imaginary large aunt in the country”’ whose characteristics 
gave such pleasure to Prue and /. 

“T would have her arrive by the late train at midnight,” says 
Prue; ‘“‘and when she had eaten some supper and had gone to 
her room, she should discover that she had left the most precious 
bundle of all in the cars, without whose contents she could not 
sleep, nor dress, and you would start to hunt for it.”’ 

“Yes, and when I am gone to the office in the morning. . .. 
then our large aunt from the country would like to go shopping, 
and would want you for her escort. And she would cheapen 
tape at all the shops..... Then the comely clerks... . 
would look at you, with their brows lifted, as if they said, ‘ Mrs. 
Prue, your large aunt had better stay in the country.’”’ 

Now these ladies whose ways the sluggard might consider 
with slight inconvenience are fairly typical, it seems to me, of 
the background aunt. Her mission is to amuse, to warn, to 
subsidize, to offer local habitations, to point morals, and to 
supply instruction. Occasionally, however, an aunt occupies the 
foreground, and there a reformed sluggard may descry her: a 
protagonist. Down the centre of the stage she strides ; the best 
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lines are hers; the action results from her gesture; even the 
niece and nephew take their cue from her. In full possession of 
humor and money, of homes and morals, an aunt may motivate 
a plot by a refusal to manipulate her equipment according to 
conventional methods. 

Miss Crawley’s obduracy in respect to Christian forgiveness 
and the plain duty of wealthy aunts is the impulse that sends 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, née Sharp, about her unethical business ; 
Mrs. Reid's refusal of a home to her niece is the cause of Jane 
Eyre’s long stay at Lowood where she is fitted for an exceptional 
career, and the same Mrs. Reid’s deathbed confidence to Jane 
results in the appearance of a gentleman from Jamaica just in 
time to interrupt Jane’s marriage to the fascinating, but perhaps 
unconventional, Mr. Rochester. Goldsmith’s Mrs. Hardcastle 
controls the sub-plot of She Stoops to Conquer, for she com- 
mands the action of her niece, Constantia Neville, through the 
possession of the girl’s jewels. The lachrymose Ellen Mont- 
gomery finds her progress through the wide, wide world arrested 
by her half-aunt, Miss Fortune Emerson, who conceals letters 
in an indefensible but plot-producing manner. And both Paul 
and Virginia might have lived the Psalmist’s allotted span had 
not the aunt of Madame de la Tour demanded the immediate 
presence in Paris of her grandniece ‘‘on whom she would bestow 
a good education, procure for her a splendid marriage, and leave 
her the inheritance of her whole fortune.” It was only common 
sense to accept an invitation with such an itemized list of ad- 
vantages,— especially when the governor tactfully informed 
Virginia’s mother : “‘ Your aunt cannot live more than two years: 
of this I am assured by her friends... . . Fortune does not 
visit us every day.” 

Anne Elliot, in Persuasion, is Jane Austen's only star aunt. 
Anne is in the middle of her duties as a mother’s sister at the 
very moment when the long-lost lover returns. That is a thrill- 
ing scene where Captain Wentworth plucks the little Musgrove 
from Anne’s back. Poor Anne! Youth is gone—she is nearly 
thirty—a new generation is growing up around her, she has 
settled into the performance of modest, elderly duties. And 
suddenly she finds herself on inspection, as it were. Captain 
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Wentworth is plainly “looking around.” It is all very un- 
expected and embarrassing. But Anne bears close study. Her 
virtues have been emphasized —or perhaps produced — by daily 
contact with ingenious nieces and nephews. From the very 
beginning of their renewed acquaintance the Captain is struck 
by “the engaging mildness of her countenance.” And even 
more is he charmed with her sensible conversation. To his 
friend, Captain Benwick, for example, Anne ‘“‘ventured to re- 
commend a larger allowance of prose in his daily study ;— men- 
tioned such works of our best moralists, such collections of our 
finest letters, such memoirs of characters of worth and suf- 
fering, as occurred to her at the moment as calculated to rouse 
and fortify the mind by the highest precepts, and the strongest 
examples of moral and religious endurance.” 

Besides the many retiring and the few assertive aunts in fiction, 
there are certain ladies who exhibit an unwillingness to “fit in” 
anywhere. Among those who are guilty of frowardness in this 
respect are pseudo aunts (family friends and godparents, for 
instance); and a Southern before-the-war story is incomplete 
without a few Aunt Sukeys or Aunt Chloes as local color. And 
for lagniappe, there are exclamations— Aunt Jemima!; or bits of 
verse— Dr. Holmes’s My Aunt; or climactic lines from Gil- 


bert :— 
“You have a daughter, Captain Reece, 
Ten female cousins and a niece, 
A Ma, if what I’m told is true, 
Six sisters, and an aunt or two.” 


And the immortal song of which the refrain is :— 


“And so do his sisters and his cousins and his aunts!” 


There are, too, some aunts who hold their office by techni- 
cality, only. Siegfried’s mother was his aunt, and Arthur's 
sister bore the same double relationship to Modred; so like- 
wise (according to one version) did Dechtire to Cuchulainn. 
Technically, also, and legally, Hamlet's mother was his aunt. . 

When he has considered the manners and habitat of the 
book-aunt of yesterday, the sluggard might cast a glance at the 
book-aunt to-day. He would find her unchanged: age has 
withered none of her peculiarities or perquisites. But he would 
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find, too, that her shadow daily grows less. The fact is, the 
average modern story has no spare room for an aunt. The 
hero and heroine appear before the reader relationless, even 
parentless, backgroundless, past-and-futureless. The spot-light 
reveals one crisis, two persons, or three persons. And only 
occasionally, decently retired within the pages of children’s 
books, or the novel that ‘‘reminds us of Thackeray,” or “sounds 
a little like George Eliot,’’ do we meet an aunt. 

Why this state of things has come about may find its ex- 
planation in character-suicide, or in concentration for effect. 
But analysis of conditions is no part of the programme of a 
sluggard. If he has considered the ways of book-aunts, he is suf- 
ficiently wise. 

CAROLINE FRANCIS RICHARDSON. 

Newcomb College. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION 


Parliamentary obstruction had its beginnings in the eighteenth 
century. At first it was regarded as of slender significance; it 
was even without a very definite name; later it threatened to 
destroy the legislative bodies of Europe and America. At the 
present time, so effective, often so far-reaching, is this force that 
political scientists and legislators alike are beginning to recognize 
its importance; they are coming to see what a powerful and 
often destructive force it really is. They are going further. 
They are coming to realize, as Professor Jellinek has phrased it, 
that parliamentary obstruction has called in question ‘‘the whole 
future of parliamentary government.” ' 

Parliamentary obstruction has been defined in several ways. 
Gladstone said it was ‘the disposition of the minority or of in- 
dividuals to resist the will of the House [of Commons] otherwise 
than by argument.”* Mr. Raikes maintained that “obstruction 
included the raising of frivolous objections, constant repetition 
of the same arguments, and obvious efforts to spin out debate 
unduly by the introduction of side issues: added to these was the 
entering into minute details, especially in supply, a procedure 
which was bound to delay the progress of business by apparently 
relevant discussion and which could not be treated as ‘wilful ob- 
struction.’””* Mr. Speaker Brand declared that the distinctive 
mark of obstruction lay in the incessant resistance of an extremely 
small minority to proposals of the most diverse kinds. It was, he 
said, an abuse of the freedom of debate for the purpose of de- 
feating the will of the parliament.* 

These definitions refer to the operation of obstructive tactics 
employed in the English House of Commons. They apply, 
however, to the legislative bodies of continental Europe and 
America as well. According to these writers, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Raikes, parliamentary obstruction is limited in 


' Political Science Quarterly, vol. X1X, p. 579. 

*Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, vol. CCLXVI, pp. 1140-41. 
5Redlich, Procedure of the House of Commons, vol. 1, p. 146. 
*Redlich, Of. Cit., p. 146. 
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scope. It is used onty with wilful intent. It is employed with 
a view to stopping the progress of legislation. It is indulged in 
by the minority only. It does not assume a different form when 
political conditions of the nation change. 

That these definitions are too narrow, and this conception of 
parliamentary obstruction too limited, it is my task to show. 
It becomes evident that parliamentary obstruction is of two 
kinds, conscious and unconscious. These terms are not entirely 
satisfactory, but I find no others to convey my meaning. Con- 
scious parliamentary obstruction is intentional or wilful delay or 
blocking of legislation by the use of parliamentary procedure 
on the part of a legislator or legislators. Unconscious parlia- 
mentary obstruction is unintentional delay of legislation re- 
sulting from political forces or conditions. The fuller develop- 
ment of these definitions will presently appear. It may now be 
observed that both conscious and unconscious obstruction 
operate finally in the same way; they are used, however, with 
different ends in view. 

The development of my subject falls naturally into the fol- 
lowing parts: (a) the specific forms of obstruction; (b) a clas- 
sification of these specific forms under the general heads of con- 
scious and unconscious obstruction, with a discussion of the 
nature and significance of conscious and unconscious obstruc- 
tion ; (c) parliamentary remedies for conscious and unconscious 
obstruction ; (d) the generally recognized effects of conscious 
and unconscious obstruction ; (e) some general conclusions. 

(A) First, the specific forms of obstruction. With the proba- 
ble exception of ‘filibustering,’ what we may properly recognize 
as the specific forms of parliamentary obstruction have been 
discussed by other writers, as a rule, in connection with legis- 
lative procedure. We may, therefore, gather them together and 
consider them from the point of view of our immediate interest 
and purpose. 

Briefly stated, obstructive tactics may be brought about in the 
following ways: (1) by extended debate; (2) by demanding the 
roll call; (3) by repeated amendments; (4) by the call for 
frequent divisions ; (5) by motions to adjourn, and debate on the 
same ; (6) by petitions; (7) by interpellations; and (8) by ‘fili- 
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bustering.’ It is not to be concluded, of course, that obstruction 
appears only in the forms stated. The procedure of the legis- 
lative bodies of western Europe, for example, is such that ob- 
struction could not be employed by most of the methods just 
mentioned. But it is safe to say that the above classification 
takes cognizance of the several kinds of obstructive tactics 
commonly used in the various western legislatures.’ 

Extended Debate: This has been a favorite obstructive device 
of legislators to delay or stop the government from carrying out 
its proposals. During the congressional session of the United 
States in 1901, Senator Carter talked for thirteen hours in an at- 
tempt to defeat the Rivers and Harbors Bill. In an attempt to 
defeat the Aldrich Currency Bill, Senator La Follette talked 
from the morning of May 29, in 1908, until seven o’clock the 
next morning. Obstructors discuss all phases of a legislative 
proposal which present any possibility of contention. Relays 
of speaker are often arranged for, so that the debate will not 
cease and the obstruction be broken. 

Demanding the Roll Call: The great amount of time that it 
is possible to consume by having read, very frequently in one 
meeting, as sometimes happens, the names of the members of 
large bodies, such as the German Reichstag or the United States 
House of Representatives, can readily enough be imagined. 
The ostensible purpose is to determine who of the members 
are present; the real purpose, of course, is the delay or stopping 
of governmental business. 

Repeated Amendments: Most legislative bodies allow mem- 
bers to offer amendments to bills which are under consideration. 
This privilege, often taken advantage of by obstructors, frequently 
delays progress without advantage. Long debates usually ensue 


5 Disorder is an obvious omission. A discussion of its operation as a means 
of delaying government business does not fall properly within the scope of 
this paper. We are to conceive, at once, of parliamentary obstruction as a 
legal method of blocking legislation. Parliamentary machinery is so manipu- 
lated by obstructors that it fails to perform its proper functions. Now, dis- 
order, serious as have been its effects upon the legislature, is w#parlia- 
mentary. Any treatment of it should go along with a consideration of other 
illegal means of overriding constituted authority. Properly regarded, it is 
not obstruction of legislation by parliamentary means at all. 
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on each amendment. A committee appointed in 1837 in Eng- 
land to devise ways and means to expedite parliamentary legis- 
lation discovered that amendments, usually employed for serious 
matters, were used for occasions of but little importance. 

The Call for Repeated Divisions: English parliamentary ob- 
structionists have used this privilege to their own advantage. 
The Call for Repeated Divisions consists simply in the demand 
for a vote on the question before the House. The name of 
each member is called in order to ascertain how he desires to 
vote on a bill. Jennings has observed that “In 1876 there 
were 40 divisions [in the English House of Commons] in which 
the minority was less than 21; in 1877, 110; and in 1878 to 
April 16, they were 20 ; making a total of such divisions of 170.” * 

Adjournment: Probably one of the most effective weapons 
used by obstructors is the motion to adjourn. There are two 
forms: (1) When it is introduced as a motion a long debate 
ensues, and delay of government business is at once effected. 
(2) The motion to adjourn may be favored by those who desire 
to obstruct, and they will allow it to take effect without dis- 
cussion. In Canada, for example, the motion to adjourn, in this 
particular form, is frequently employed. At times it has as- 
sumed even a serious form. Inasmuch as there is absolutely 
no closure of debate in the Canadian House of Commons, the 
only thing government can do when obstruction is used is to ad- 
journ. But adjourment, when so employed, becomes itself a 
form of obstruction, for the question is closed only temporarily. 
The result is simply further delay. Obstructors have used to 
advantage the two forms of adjournment at the same sitting of 
the legislature. They may introduce a motion to adjourn. A 
long debate follows. They may then vote to adjourn, or allow 
the government to effect it. The procedure is characterized by 
obstructive tactics. * 

Petitions: These are bills, usually of complaint against some 
abuse. They have the form of a request by which the English 


* Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, p. 461. 


* NoTE.— Since this article was written, the Dominion Parliament has 
passed a modified form of the closure. This form of the closure was the re- 
sult of the obstructions of the Opposition to the Naval Aid Bill. 
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Parliament formerly presented measures for the king to grant. 
They are now superseded by the modern bill which is passed by 
royal assent. Petitions are not now of as much importance as 
they once were. During the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the whole of the nineteenth centuries they were used in the 
House of Common for obstructive purposes. Petitions are 
recognized in every other country where popular rights exist. 
In each case they have led to the same results as in England. 
In 1816, a Mr. Brougham, member of the English House of 
Commons and leader of the opposition to the maintenance of 
the income tax, employed the presentation of petitions as a very 
effective obstructive weapon. It is interesting to observe that 
“in the five years ending 1790 there were 880 petitions, in 
the five years ending 1805 there 1,026. The period 1811- 
1815 produced 4,498, 1828-1832 no less than 23,283."" 

Interpellations: This is the most serious obstructive weapon 
used by a hostile party in the legislative chambers of continental 
Europe. It has not only paralysed the business of these bodies 
from time to time, but it has been a potent cause for ministerial 
instability. In the French Champer of Deputies an interpel- 
lation has been discussed at inordinate lengths to the exclusion 
of all or part of the business set down at a previous sitting. 
Frequently the ministry would rather resign than subject the 
house or itself to the obstructive interpellations of the hostile 
party. 

‘ Filibustering’: This is the term used in the United States 
to characterize delay of government business. It is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from obstruction. Filibustering appears to be some- 
what the more systematic in its operations. It is even longer 
drawn out. It usually takes the form either of long speeches, or 
of the misuse of other parliamentary machinery. 

(B) The specific forms of obstruction are subject to a twofold 
general classification, namely, conscious and unconscious ob- 
struction. The general meaning of these terms has already been 
set forth. We have now to observe how the specific forms of 
obstruction may assume the form of conscious or unconscious 


TRedlich, Of. Cit., p. 76 n. 
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obstruction ; the distinction is logical rather than practical. The 
two general forms are, accordingly, not mutually exclusive as far 
as practical operation is concerned. Long debates, for example, 
may be employed in such a way as to make them fall under 
either one of the two heads; all depends upon the purpose and 
spirit of the person or party making use of debate, and upon 
the political situation of the time. The same statement holds 
for the other specific forms of obstructive tactics. 

Unconscious parliamentary obstruction is, as has been stated, 
frequently caused by the change in the political complexion of 
the legislative body. Concretely, it may operate by the speaker 
making a long speech, often entering into minute details. It 
has often been employed in the English Parliament when the 
Supply Bill was up for consideration. Of course, legislation was 
delayed. Still, it would be incorrect to say that the member 
who makes a lengthy address always does so for the sole purpose 
of obstructing goverment business. He may deem it his duty, 
as the representative of his constituents, to express opinions at 
length on a proposed bill. It often happens that those who 
really involve the use of obstructive effects have no other 
thought than the good of their country, as they see it, or of the 
constituency which they represent. The fact still remains, how- 
ever, that legislation is obstructed. 

I have said that unconscious parliamentary obstruction has 
been caused through changes, resulting sometimes from modified 
political conditions, in the political composition of the legislative 
body in which it is used. Two specific instances will make this 
statement clearer. 

Antecedent to the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
chief legislative bodies were aristocratic in character. Of the 
English House of Commons this was especially true. Members 
of that body received their seats from the rich landowners of 
the realm. Few of them obtained their places in accordance 
with the modern standards of political honesty. Every year there 
assembled at Westminster to transact the business of the country 
members of Parliament who were under the direct control of the 
aristocracy. Only ‘gentlemen’ were members of the House of 
Commons. Gentlemanly debates, gentlemanly parliamentary 
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procedure, were the vogue. Obstruction was used occasionally, 
but it had not yet become a menace. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 marked a considerable change, how- 
ever, in the composition and procedure of the House of Com- 
mons. This change is well described by Sir Spencer Walpole, 
who says :— 

“The fashionable young gentlemen, who had been nomi- 
nated as the members of the rotten boroughs, had been 
replaced by earnest men chosen by the populous places en- 
franchised by the Reform Act. Representing not a class, but 
a people, they brought the House into harmony with the 
nation. They insisted on receiving a public hearing for their 
own views ; and on obtaining comprehensive information on 
the many subjects in which they, and chose who had sent them 
to Parliament, were interested. Their determination in these 
respects produced two results. Parliamentary debates were 
lengthened to an enormous and, as some people thought, to 
an inordinate degree; parliamentary papers were multiplied 
to an extent which probably no one, who had not had oc- 
casion to consult them regularly, had realised.”’ * 


The Report of the Office of Speaker presents the following sta- 
tistics on the situation as related by Walpole: “During the eight 
years which closed in 1832, there were nine sessions of Parlia- 
ment; and the papers printed by the House of Commons are 
contained in 252 volumes. Each year, on an average, produced 
thiry-one, each session twenty-eight, volumes of Blue-Book lit- 
erature. During the eight years which commenced with 1833, 
the papers of the House of Commons filled 400 volumes, and 
each year added an average of fifty volumes to the prodigious 
collection of Blue-Books. ... . In 1833 the reformed House 
of Commons sat for 1270 hours; in 1837 it sat for 1134 hours.’’* 
Professor Redlich says that the Reform Bill encouraged long 
debates because ‘‘the relation of members of parliament to their 
constituents was completely changed ;—their action became 
more responsible, and was exercised under supervision.” 
Another example of unconscious parliamentary obstruction 
appears in the Italian Chamber of Deputies after the unification 


* Walpole, History of England from 1815, vol. 1V, pp. 340 ff. 
* Walpole, Of. Cit., p. 341 n. *Redlich, Op. p. 82. 
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of Italy. A large number of young liberal advocates returned 
to the early Parliaments of that nation. They were eager to 
wave the flag of liberty and to exhibit their oratorical powers 
and radical views to an admiring multitude. These young men 
competed against each other in Parliament in extended debates. 
They endeavored to raise their political reputation by taking 
every opportunity to make exhaustive speeches in the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislation in that body was thus impeded. 

It would hardly be fair to say that obstruction as a device 
was consciously or intentionally used in the cases just stated. 
The members had, I believe, other ends in view. They were 
endeavoring to represent their constituents. They felt it to be 
their duty to carry out the wishes of those who sent them to 
Parliament, and to investigate the worth of every legislative pro- 
posal before them. Moreover, liberty was carefully guarded as 
a result of the democratization of the legislatures of the time. 
Anything that would curb full freedom of speech in Parliament, 
for example, was to the newly elected radicals an ominous ex- 
pression of aristocracy and tyranny. Unconscious obstruction 
is, accordingly, not to be regarded as intentional delay of 
governmental business, even though it involves delay. The 
earnestness of purpose which seems to have characterized the 
members of the House of Commons after the Reform of 1832, 
for example, can readily enough be seen to have interfered 
seriously with the progress of legislation. The ‘unconscious- 
ness’ of the procedure did not, of course, lessen its effect in 
delaying legislation. Indeed, unconscious parliamentary ob- 
struction became so serious a menace to the proper functioning 
of the European legislatures that restrictions upon its employ- 
ment had to be adopted with as much severity as had been 
applied to conscious obstruction. 

As distinguished from unconscious obstruction, conscious 
obstruction is evidently marked by ‘intentional delay’ of 
government business. Conscious obstruction may be used to 
accomplish two general ends. In the first place, it may be em- 
ployed to prevent a single objectionable bill from passing. In 
the second place, it may be used to bring about reforms or, 
very frequently, changes in the political complexion of the 
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legislatures by delaying the whole process of legislation. In 
the first of these alternatives conscious obstruction is used more 
commonly by a single member than by a collected opposition. 
This was especially the case before the ‘Age of Parnellism’ in 
England. Conscious obstruction was then used simply to delay 


-a single objectionable measure, or some item in a bill open to 


contention. Before Parnell took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons obstruction had been a sort of transient episode, arising 
from the temper of the opposition, and was little more than an 
emphatic protest against the conduct of an overbearing majority. 
It was, however, unsuccessful in its operations at that time, and 
it soon disappeared. But with the coming of Parnell came 
conscious parliamentary obstruction. It was Parnell who em- 
ployed parliamentary obstruction to block all government 
business so that Irish reform would be effected. He was, 
indeed, as Redlich properly suggests, the real founder of wilful 
or conscious obstruction. Although, he says, Parnell ‘was not 
the actual inventor of obstruction: the House of Commons had 
often witnessed obstructive conduct by a minority, and the 
notion of obstruction as a parliamentary expedient had at this 
very time already sprung up among the Irish without any sug- 
gestion from him. . . . Nevertheless, Parnell must be considered 
the founder of this new and dangerous method of tactics.”" 
Parliamentary obstruction was, in the case of Parnell, used to 
further the independence of Ireland. Parnell had observed that 
reform for that country was not to be brought about by the em- 
ployment of constitutional means of the House of Commons in 
the regular way. He strove so to direct constitutional forces 
that the government would be unable to proceed with legislation, 
and would be forced to acquiesce in his proposals. With its own 
weapons he hoped to kill the House of Commons. Such are 
some of the devices of conscious parliamentary obstruction. 

(C) We turn next to a consideration of the remedies for 
conscious and unconscious parliamentary obstruction. This is 
no idle task. Additional restrictions on parliamentary procedure 
will, of themselves, not avail. The temper and the ideas of 


" Redlich, Op. Cit., p. 139. 
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government or of legislator are of equal if not greater importance 
as means of disposing effectively of obstruction. The possible 
means employed by legislative bodies in order to lessen the 
evils of obstructive tactics may perhaps be properly grouped 
under four headings. 4 
The first method, of course, is the closure. This has been Fi 
used to practical advantage in England, France, and other world- 
states. Speaker Lefevre of the House of Commons in 1848 iy 
proposed ‘that this debate shall not be further adjourned.” If 
this proposal carried, the debate was to stop immediately. Here 
was the first suggestion of the closure in the House of Com- 
mons. However, the members prevented Speaker Lefevre’s i 
motion from passing. Mr. Gladstone, on February 20, 1882, : 
introduced his famous resolution limiting debate, because the ’ ) 
Parnellites threatened the very existence of the House. He q 
proposed :— 


“That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to the q 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, during any 4 
Debate, to be the evident sense of the House, or of the a 
Committee, that the Question be now put, he may so inform i 
the House, or the Committee; and, if a Motion be made j 
‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the Chair- 
man, shall forthwith put such Question; and, if the same 
be decided in the affirmative, the Question under discussion 
shall be put forthwith: Provided that the Question shall not 
be decided in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless 
it shall appear to have been supported by more than two 
hundred Members, or to have been opposed by less than 
forty Members.” 


After a bitter struggle the resolution was adopted. Since 
then it has been strengthened. It is now necessary to obtain a 
majority of one hundred to secure the enforcement of the closure. 
The closure by previous question was established by the United } 
States Congress in 1811. In France the closure is strict in its 
operations. It cuts down debate to a minimum.” 


'® Hansard, Of. Cit., vol. CCLXVI, p. 1124. 

8 Duguit, Zraité De Droit Constitutionel, vol. 11, p. 354: “La cléture - 
ayant été prononcée, la discussion ne peut étre réouverte que par un vote 
exprés de la chambre.” 
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Besides the general closure, the guillotine is employed in the 
English House of Commons to prevent prolonged discussions. 
It may be used in connection with any bill. By the guillotine, 
the House decides how much time shall be devoted to certain 
stages of a proposed piece of legislation. This form of closure 
was introduced by the Conservative government in 1887 asa 
result of the prolonged debate over the Crimes Bill. It has 
been employed in connection with the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
and the Veto Bill of 1910. 

In the third place, obstruction was used, as we have seen, 
when the Supply Bill was up for consideration in the Commons. 
The result was that the government bordered upon bankruptcy 
and was unable to pay the Civil Service. In 1897 it was pro- 
vided that whenever the committee of supply or of ways and 
means stood as the first order on Monday, the Speaker should 
leave the chair without question put, except on first going into 
committee on navy, army, and civil service. The bill was im- 
proved from time to time. One rule limited debate to twenty- 
three days. Another stated that the last three days of the de- 
bate might be taken after August fifth. A third rule, adopted 
at Mr. Balfour's suggestion in 1901, provided that the question 
be put with reference to each class of votes. 

Still another method of quelling obstructors is what is known 
as closure by compartments. Mr. Lowell defines it as follows: 
“This form of procedure, sometimes called closure by compart- 
ments . . . . [distributes] . . . . discussion over different parts 
of the measure, and. . . . [affords] . . . . a probability that 
any provision exciting general interest will receive some measure 
of attention.” “ 

(D) The effects of conscious and unconscious obstruction, as 
viewed under our classification, have next to be considered. In 
the first place, obstruction has diminished the power of the 
legislature. A writer in the Quarterly Review for 1878, when 
parliamentary obstruction was flourishing, said: ‘This [parlia- 
mentary obstruction] has most seriously lessened the power of 
the House to deal with business. . . .”’” 


“ Government of England, vol. |, p. 299. Vol. CXLV, p. 231. 
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It may be true, as one English politician has phrased it, that 
“Parliamentary government is government by talkers.” On the 
other hand, it does not require very deep insight into political 
conditions or tendencies to see that excessive use of dilatory 
tactics will more and more make the legislature incapable of 
performing its functions. Government has been established in 
order to conduct the affairs of a country, not to give legislators 
an opportunity to exhibit their oratorical powers or to settle 
party squabbles. Legislation, not debate, keeps the state in a 
high degree of efficiency. Obstruction makes progressive legis- 
lation less possible. 

A second effect of obstructive tactics is that the business of 
making the laws of a nation tends to be centred in a small 
group of men. The English Cabinet is a case in point. This 
situation is a logical result of the diminution of the powers of 
the legislature. Misuse of functions by a large body inevitably 
transfers these functions to a smaller unit. Silently but ef- 
fectively the Cabinets of England, France, and Spain have taken 
over the reigns of government. This result has come about, in 
no small measure, through the use of obstruction in the legis- 
latures of these countries. 

The initiative and the referendum represent another result of 
obstruction. The introduction of them into the United States 
and Switzerland indicates that the people of these countries have 
become indignant with their government, seeing legislatures 
fritter away time in useless and extended discussion. If the 
legislature refuses to govern, and wastes its sittings from an over- 
employment of obstruction, it is obvious that the electorate will 
assume legislative functions. However, even the referendum 
seems to contain elements of obstruction. It is really an 
additional organ to the law-making process, and it is, therefore, 
essentially conservative in its nature. If any method by which 
legislation is impeded is to be regarded as obstruction, the 
referendum, especially if it should widen in its operations, would 
fall naturally in this category. There is a possibility that an 
obvious and necessary piece of reform would be checked and 
unnecessarily delayed, perhaps, when it was required that such 
legislation be submitted to the electorate. We are concerned, 
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however, in this paper with parliamentary obstruction as 
such. 

In summary, then, we may say that obstructive tactics have 
both a centralizing and a decentralizing effect upon the operation 
of governmental functions. On the one hand, the failure of the 
legislature to perform its duty because of the use of dilatory 
tactics has led to concentration of power ir a small body of men. 
On the other hand, we are able to discern tendencies of govern- 
mental decentralization, resulting from obstruction, first by the 
creation of an additional organ of government—the electorate ; 
second, the operation of the functions of government by a body 
larger than the legislature, namely, the voters. 

Wholly to condemn parliamentary obstruction would, of 
course, be unwise. In Canada it is regarded as a commendable 
feature of the political system of that country. Dr. Flint, Clerk 
of the Canadian House of Commons, says: ‘‘On the whole ob- 
struction is not without its good features. It is not likely to be 
seriously entered upon without a strong sense of responsibility, 
nor without a feeling that substantial justice or at any rate a 
substantial popular backing is on the side of the Minority 
making use of this implement.”” Even so substantial a parlia- 
mentarian as Sir Erskine May points out in a pamphlet” that 
“delays and even obstructions must not always be regarded as 
illegitimate parliamentary weapons, as they afforded the means of 
collecting the opinions of constituencies and the public. For 
the future, on important legislative proposals, long debates might 
always be reckoned on.”’ 

Students of politics have observed that reforms, to some ex- 
tent, have been accomplished by obstruction. It is safe to say 
that Parnell brought about Irish Reform much sooner by means 
of dilatory tactics than would have been the case had the Irish 
party used parliamentary procedure in the usual way. Again, 
serious errors in legislation have been avoided by effective ob- 
structions. Proper representation of the electoral minority in 
the Austrian Abgeordnetenhaus was brought about because the 
weaker parties numerically obstructed the smooth sailing of the 


6 Remarks and Suggestions with a View to Facilitating the Dispatch of 
Business in Parliament (1849). 
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Austrian Electorial Law of 1907 as originally framed by the 
government. Moreover, obstruction often has allowed the 
electorate to express its will when regular procedure would have 
made such expression impossible. The electorate of Canada 
seemed to approve of obstruction by the Conservative opposition 
in connection with the recent Reciprocity Bill, for that party was 
elected to power in 1911 by a substantial majority. Obstruction 
can be used advantageously, in this connection, however, only 
where ministerial government exists. It is in just such a system 
that the obstructing party can force the government to dissolve 
and appeal to the country. 

Another commendable feature of obstruction, possibly, is that 
it has guarded, in some degree, liberty of speech, a principle 
that all democratic enthusiasts heartily advocate. The use of 
the closure, for example, has struck at the foundation of liberty 
of discussion in parliaments." Still, as has appeared, the pro- 
tection of liberty by obstruction has not been an unmixed 
blessing. Too often, political expediency rather than concern 
for ancient liberties and customs has actuated legislators in the 
use of obstruction. 

Finally, obstruction has been influential in forcing on our 
minds the rights or privileges of minorities. On the one hand, 
proportional representation has attempted to provide for active 
participation in grovernmental affairs by the electoral minority. 
On the other hand, obstruction has often permitted the minority 
party in the legislature to exercise their privileges in that they 
have forced the government to allow them to participate in the 
formation of national policy. Obstruction, nevertheless, is rather 
a crude way of protecting the minority. One of the immediate 
problems of the legislature is, then, to discover a more dignified 
and scientific means of protecting the minority. In view of 
these facts it would be injudicious, therefore, to condemn par- 
liamentary obstruction in any absolute way. 

The problem seems to be as perplexing as it is serious. The 
modern legislature is verily between the devil and the deep sea. 
Whether it is a healthy sign to see the House of Commons, for 


" Duguit, Op. Cit., p. 354: “ Le fait de prononcer plus tot la cléture serait 
une atteinte grave a libersé de la discussion.” 
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example, becoming a mere law-making machine is seriously to 
be questioned. Debate in the House is becoming more and 
more perfunctory each year. And yet the modern state is so 
complicated in organization, its affairs so multifarious, and con- 
trol so wide, that a thorough discussion of every legislative pro- 
posal is impossible. On the other hand, a considerable number 
of laws of the various world-states are imperfect and inadequate 
simply because, at the time of their adoption, they had not been 
thoroughly discussed and considered. 

The situation, however, cannot properly be regarded as hope- 
less. The English are, in their severely practical way, finding 
a solution which bids fair to bring about a more harmonious 
working of the legislative organs of the government, as far as 
procedure is concerned. In the English Parliament, the Cabinet 
is the policy-forming group. In that body the laws of the nation 
are worked out in considerable detail by men of superior ability. 
A policy once formulated is presented to the Commons for con- 
sideration. Inasmuch as the proposal has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Cabinet meeting, it is hardly necessary that prolonged 
discussion should take place in the House. Members are merely 
asked to approve or disapprove of measures. A certain liberty is 
and must be, of course, allowed. Long speeches by private 
members are permitted when, an important measure is before 
the House. But it is considered wise to confine the debate to 
the bill as a whole, not to its minutia. This system provides at 
once for a careful study of national policy by a small group of 
experts, and also for a test of public opinion through the rep- 
resentatives. Could such a method be adopted by the United 
States? There is no reason why it could not. The Cabinet is 
not bound down by constitutional limitations which prevent it 
from the actual formulation of grovernmental policy. The 
system has faults; but until man has grown considerably in 
political wisdom a final solution of the problem need scarcely 
be looked for. 

GeppEs W. RUTHERFORD. 


Warrensburg, Missouri, 
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The number of critical terms employed to describe the chief 
movements in literary history has become so large that it would 
appear the time is ripe for an examination of them in order to 
determine if, after all, we are not in their use wandering too far 
from true criteria of judgment. We are told that this age is re- 
alistic, that idealistic; this generation is romantic, that classic; 
this group of writers is naturalistic, that sentimental; another is 
pessimistic ; still another is impressionistic,— and not even these 
adjectives cover the entire list which attempts to differentiate the 
varying types. | 

Often these terms illuminate, as often they obscure, the ade- 
quate interpretation of the work and the age to which they are 
applied. It will be safer to hold with Voltaire that the adjective 
is the enemy of the substantive; that no one of these terms as 
now applied is exclusively descriptive of any one phase of the 
activity of literary art, but that each represents a partial view of 
the process which may be said to include them all. We may 
grant that there are at least two relatively distinct tendencies in 
this process of artistic activity. The terms which, of all those 
now in use, most nearly designate these tendencies are realism 
and idealism ; but these two words are so widely confused with 
various ideas not artistic that I shall attempt to substitute for 
them two other terms which may much less loosely describe 
these relatively distinct tendencies. The terms which I shall 
attempt to substitute are factualism and ideaism; but that we 
may not depart too abruptly from traditional usage in termi- 
nology the latter term will not be substituted until near the close 
of the discussion. 

We may safely assume, with Aristotle, that “there is no art 
which is not a rationally productive state of mind, nor any such 
state of mind which is not an art’’; from which “it follows that 


art must be the same thing as a productive state of mind under. 


the guidance of true reason.”” We may assume, also, with 
Schelling and, if I understand them, with the physical scientists, 
too, that nature is infinite activity, infinite productivity ; also that 
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|i nature throughout is informed with reason, one reason, absolute 
reason, and that in the productive activity of reason in nature 
(and under nature is included man, of course) there are two 
tendencies,—a progressive and a retarding tendency. These 
assumptions will become decidedly more evident in the last half 
of the course of the argument than in the first. } 
Considering the subject first as to workmanship, both in theory 
and in practice we constantly find men of letters of varying types 
amazingly inconsistent with themselves and consistent with each 
; other. During the co-called classic age of English poetry, 
| Dryden in the “Epistle Dedicatory of The Rival Ladies” asserts 
that “Imagination in a poet is a faculty so wild and lawless that, 
like an high-ranging spaniel, it must have clogs tied to it, lest it 
outrun the judgment.” This same great ‘‘good-sense’”’ man of 
the seventeenth century elsewhere says that “the story is the 
least part of a poem, though it be the foundation of it; the price 
lies wholly in the workmanship, the forming with more care than 
a lapidary sets a jewel.’’ Here we have the two extreme 
doctrines of realism in art; the imagination admitted as a 
“faculty”’ of the artist, but to be restrained by the judgment; 
the subject-matter essential to any treatment, but the value 
of the product wholly a matter of craftsmanship. Curiously 
enough, precisely these doctrines are exemplified in the practice 
and taught in the precepts of the so-called romanticists. _Words- 
worth, who is almost universally regarded as the apostle of the 
“romantic movement” in England, places the most conscious 
restraints upon imaginative flight in what he considers his best | 
work, “The Excursion.””’ What exposition of romanticism that 
would not define realism as well, could include in the induction 
such lines as these ? — 


“And I have traveled far as Hull to see 
| What clothes he might have left or other property.” 


Victor Hugo, the prince of romanticists in nineteenth century 
France, in the Preface to “Les Orientales’’ astonishes the 
average reader with the following question and comment,— 
‘Is the workmanship good or is it bad? This is the whole extent 
of the critical province. For the rest, give us neither praise nor 
blame for the colors used, but only for the fashion of their using. 
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To take a rather high view of the matter, there are in poetry no 
good and no bad subjects; there are only good and bad poets. 
Besides, everything is a subject: everything is dependent on 
art; everything has the franchise in poetry. Ask nothing about 
the motive for taking the subject. Examine how the work is 
done, not on what or why. Beyond this the critic has no right 
of inquiry, the poet has no account to render.” On the other 
hand, Henry James, though “much occupied with the delinea- 
tion of aspects of the life of idle Americans in Europe and idle 
Europeans in America,” and though himself insisting that “ques- 
tions of art are (in the widest sense) questions of execution,” 
still asserts in his “Art of Fiction” that ‘the subject matters, 
to my sense, in the highest degree, and if I might put up a 
prayer, it would be that artists should select none but the 
richest.” Then Shelley, trying to preach anew an ancient creed, 
certainly furnishes ample ground for quarrel as to whose creed 
he is announcing in the following passage, the realist’s or the 
romanticist’s :— 

‘Poetry defeats the curse which binds us to be subjected 
to the accident of surrounding impressions. And whether it 
spreads its own figured curtain, or withdraws life’s dark veil 
from before the scene of things, it equally creates for us a 
being within our being. It makes us the inhabitants of a 
world to which the familiar world is a chaos. It reproduces 
the common universe of which we are portions and recipients, 
and it purges from our inward sight the film of familiarity 
which obscures from us the wonder of our being. It com- 
pels us to feel that which we perceive and to imagine that 
which we know. It creates anew the universe, after it has 
been annihilated in our minds by the recurrence of impres- 
sions blunted by reiteration. It justifies the bold and true 


words of Tasso: Von merita nome di creatore, se non Iddio ed 
tl Poeta.”’ 


Then when we turn to the pages of Cowper, the “father’’ of 
the naturalistic reaction in poetry which is called English ro- 
manticism, we find such minutely faithful realistic description as 
is not easy to parallel elsewhere :— 


“The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 
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Their wonted fodder ; not like hungering man, 

Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustomed load. 

Deep-plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 

His broad, keen knife into the solid mass : 

Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 

With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away.” 
And to quote but one more in this connection, we read in 
Swinburne’s “William Blake”: “Save the shape, and art will 
take care of the soul for you... . the manner of doing a 
thing is the essence of the thing done, the purpose or result of 
it the accident.” 

Now what is the import of these striking similarities in the 
supposedly antithetical schools of literary art? Is it that, after 
all, there is no really divisive line to be drawn between them? 
Yes, and no. The fact is that the truest distinction is not to be 
indicated by the terms we have just been using, realist and 
romanticist, nor yet by these other terms commonly opposed, 
realist and idealist; nor are the terms romanticism and idealism 
interchangeable. Romanticism is an outgrowth of idealism, or 
the rebuilding of the world in terms of an idea, for it engages 
itself in showing forth objective realities in relation to mental 
moods. It is a conscious self-assertion of individual thought 
and emotion. This, for the romanticist, is the most real repre- 
sentation of his own world. Idealism is concerned not so much 
with moods of the individual mind as with universal mental con- 
cepts. The great idealists, such as Shakespeare and Milton, 
have made explicit wide and far-reaching mental conceptions. 
The romanticists, as Rousseau, Byron, and Scott, have projected 
important conceptions; but they were more definitely individ- 
ualized conceptions, less universal in import, more individ- 
ually subjective, than those of the idealist. Milton’s Satan, for 
example, is a universal idealized figure; but Byron’s Lucifer 
and Cain are more strictly representations of the individual self- 
consciousness of Byron himself. Realism and idealism suggest 
an even more untrue contrast than realism and romanticism. 
They suggest, somewhat superficially but therefore most readily, 
that the realist is without ideals, while, in truth, he may and 
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often does possess very distinct ideals, though these ideals may 
be more relatively finite, more relatively naturalistic than are 
those of the idealist. And in the work of the realist they are 
too frequently ideals, as Sidney Lanier would have it, of Clever- 
ness rather than of Art. A truer distinction is suggested by the 
terms naturalist and idealist. But a difficulty lies here in the 
fact that the name naturalist has been seized upon by a certain 
few to designate the purpose and product of their own art, to 
the exclusion of that of others with equally good right to the 
title. Gogol and Zola are names in point. 

The self-styled naturalist, such as Zola, desires above all to 
have his work regarded as scientific. He feels that his labors 
are as minute, as exact, as rational in method, and as genuinely 
true to fact in result, as are those of the physicist or of the 
chemist. But instead of mending, as he claims, the breach 
between science and art, he widens the breach usually by lack 
of sympathetic insight into any method save hisown. He looks 
upon the idealist as one who takes the same sort of view of the 
world as is taken by the philosopher that divides his realm into 
“natural, mental, and moral,” as if the mental and the moral 
were equivalent to the unnatural. He dubs the romanticist 
a medizvalist. But, on the other hand, so often does the 
idealist find the naturalist seeing only the “hog in nature, and 
thenceforth taking nature for the hog,”’ that the naturalist’s view 
of nature seems to him far more partial than his own can be. 
The term naturalist, thinks the idealist, should not be applied 
solely to the the limited group of men who claim it, for natural- 
ism in its truer significance should include, along with the grosser 
things, the representation of the most delicately evanescent, the 
most deeply spiritual things of life, those things which the 
naturalist himself so much overlooks but which are surely mani- 
festations of nature. ‘Thought in sense’’ is important, the 
idealist maintains, and this the naturalist is prone to fail to see. 
The term ‘naturalist,’ then, requires such careful definition, 
and is so likely to be misconstrued, that it is by no means a 
satisfactory one to place in antithesis to “idealist.” The 
difference, however, lies in relative emphasis: the idealist re- 
garding his work as the sensuous representation of reason; the 
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naturalist, if we may judge from the practice of those who claim 
to be naturalists, most often regarding his work as the reasonable 
representation of the sensual. 

The realist, and the naturalist, too, is sometimes distinguished 
from the romanticist and from the idealist by the attitude which 
each assumes towards the material of his art. We are asked by 
what we may term the “human documentists” to observe how 
the realist holds himself aloof from his material, as the entomol- 
ogist from his specimen; how his whole being is consciously 
working for the skilled reproduction of the one “bit of nature” 
to be handed over intact, with no modification by human tempera- 
ment or reasoning, to the reader. To him is frequently ascribed 
the title “pure artist,”’ as if art were above all a matter of con- 
scious technique. Ford, for example, in Zhe Broken Heart 
assigns to his dramatis persone names fitted to their qualities, 
and so to the artist he assigns the name ‘“Tecnicus.’’ Even 
Shakespeare, in ‘desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope,” 
seems to sanction this dualism of execution and matter. But 
too often, indeed, these descriptions present to us the picture of 
the mere artisan, struggling with recalcitrant material; a picture 
in which there is no activity on the part of anything but the 
craftsman alone, an activity in which there is no eager “attending 
to the subject.”” And then, on the other hand, we are asked to 
observe how purely passive a creature the idealist is; how his 
whole personality is taken possession of by nature, and how 
through his work nature is seen by human eyes, not as she ac- 
tually is, but as she is becoming, as she is when in process of 
transformation through the medium of the imagination,— the im- 
agination being but a mould into which nature chooses to pour 
herself for the sake of the resultant form. Often, also, to the 
idealist alone is granted the title and rank of artist, as if art were 
but a mere matter of inspiration. 

But the advocates of each side of this controversy too easily 
forget, on the one hand, that the idealistic imagination may have 
its conscious architechtonic process as well as may the realistic 
understanding, and, on the other hand, that the final choice of 
method and the manner of exposition of the realist may be as 
much “‘inspired”’ as is the “‘story,”’ as Dryden calls it, of the 
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idealist. And then, too, they forget how often the realists, the 
French story-writers of the nineteenth century, for example, may 
be found “lost in the subject”; and how often the idealists, 
Edgar Allan Poe, for example, may hold themselves aloof in 
self-conscious detachment from their subject-matter. 

These antinomies run plentiful through the discussions of 
classes and schools of artists. They must do so, for the artist is 
not a simple character ; he is as various and chameleon-like in 
his character as is the world he loves, or hates, and as is his 
experience of that world. He is plastic, just as his world is 
plastic. Still, in every contradiction there is a unity of the 
things opposed, for the so-called contradictory elements could 
not be found juxtaposed in thought, were there not a real con- 
cord between them. And so none of the assertions we have 
been citing about artists would refuse upon analysis to be found 
both true and untrue, the actuality or the unreality varying with 
the individual of whom it is made and varying with the individ- 
ual making it. 

And yet there are certain tendencies, certain aptitudes and 
temperaments which may be discovered as drawing an ever- 
varying line between groups and between individuals among 
artists. Let us substitute the term “factualist” for that of 
“realist.” We may say that with the idealist the work is to’ 
present nature as informed with concepts; while the work of 
the factualist is chiefly within the realm of the perceptual. 
The factualist is engaged chiefly with what Marston in the 
prologue to Antonio's Revenge calls the ‘common sense of what 
men were and are”; while the idealist has frequently to defend 
his product by asserting that ‘such things may be.”’ 

The factualist has his ideals, but in practice they are mainly 
ideals of workmanship, ideals of accomplishment in skill. His 
chief ideal is to set forth his experience of nature precisely in 
terms already given him, in the forms of outward nature itself. 
To be sure, no factualist, whether he be called realist or even 
“naturalist,”’ will deny that sheer detachment of the conferring 
power of personality is impossible. None will deny that man 
“imputes” himself, though it may be but subconsciously, and 
that therefore pure realism, a complete transferring of unmodified 
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outward fact to inward reality, is not possible. A narrator of 
past events knows that he cannot completely identify himself 
with the past; for he knows that there must be some trans- 
formation of the historical into the contemporary, for otherwise 
the world and its history would be wholly unintelligible to the 
contemporary. At the risk of stating even the very obvious, it 
should be said that absolute representation of objectivity is im- 
possible. As Burke has phrased it, ‘art is man’s nature’; that 
is, “art is nature humanized,’’—it is man’s fullest, freest ex- 
ploitation of himself through a medium whose materials are 
drawn from a world of experience at least potentially larger than 
he recognizes his own nature to be. And the more of ‘man’s 
unconquerable mind” there is to be found in the products which 
represent the conquest of nature through art, the greater is the 
work of art. 

But the factualist attempts to strip from the object of his ex- 
perience every idiosyncrasy which is purely individual to the 
artist or which may pertain to his public, and to reproduce in 
sensuous form that part of the world of experience as it ob- 
jectively is. Unfortunately he sometimes forgets that the world 
is one of Auman experience, and that, so far as it has intelligi- 
bility, it is a humanized world. It is when dealing with the 
past that the factualist is most apt to fail, because history re- 
quires a consistent simplification of life, requires that conception 
of the universal which belongs to the generation and race of the 
artist himself, while we demand of the artist a contemporary 
conception of universal truth, a conception drawn from the 
habits of mind and resources of life of his own day and age; for 
when one does not reflect in his work the gifts of his environ- 
ment, the temper of ¢/zs age, at least, compels us to count him 
a monstrosity. A simple illustration of the meaning of “a con- 
temporary conception’”’ may be drawn from an often cited 
comparison of one stanza in Gray's ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard”’ as originally written, with its final form. The original as it 
appears in the Mason MS. is as follows :— 


Some village Cato . . . . with dauntless Breast 
The little Tyrant of his Fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest ; 
Some Cesar, guiltless of his Country’s Blood. 
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The present form is this :— 


Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The first reading is not art at all, for it is too obviously the 
result of a striving for effect in terms of a former age, and is too 
highly reflective to be the expression of genuine emotion. The 
second is the outflow of a patriotic emotion characteristic of the 
Englishman himself, and yet, at the same time, the outcome of 
a really deeper reflection than is the first. 

The attempt to make one’s self a Roman or a Carthaginian in 
order to “rightly divide the word of truth’”’ as to the life of an 
ancient city, results in history rather than in art, for in so far as 
the artist divests himself of his own personality in time, to that 
extent is it impossible for him to reflect the individually char- 
acteristic view of the universal concept of his own hour and 
place. He sets down abstract notions of the life of the ancients, 
and in so much is an idealist,—an idealist like the mathema- 
tician, however, and not like the creative artist. The practice, 
too, of the factualist who aims to reproduce a cross-section of 
contemporary life, as do the Dutch painters and most American 
novelists, fails, too often, of the high attainment of art, because 
the craftsman does not employ sufficient material or, at least, 
sufficiently suggestive material, to give to the mind of the spec- 
tator or reader a suggestion of harmonious wholeness. We 
expect in experience the broken arcs, but we demand of art 
nothing less than the suggestion of the perfect round. “The 
pure artist,’’ says Swinburne, ‘“‘never asserts; he suggests, and 
therefore his meaning is totally lost upon moralists and sciolists — 
is indeed irreparably wasted upon the run of men who cannot 
work out suggestions.”’ This saying is in the characteristic form 
of that rhapsodist, but it contains the truth. 

The factualists may be historically divided into two general 
classes: those who attempt to report the fact in its individu- 
ated selfhood apart from any suggestiveness it may have in 
human experience, and those who represent fact for the sake 
alone of its rich suggestiveness. The former class of necessity 
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fail of complete attainment of their aim, for it is not possible for 
man to do what Wordsworth brought a railing accusation against 
Crabbe as doing,—setting forth ‘“‘mere matter of fact.’’ The latter 
class shade more or less into idealism, for, in the main, with the 
idealist it is the rich suggestiveness of the theme that makes for 
art. And yet, as Poe has maintained, it is inaccurate to confound 
mere richness with ideality. The factualists may be divided in an- 
other way into two classes : according as they reproduce any facts 
as these facts come within the scope of experience, and accord- 
ing as they select among those facts in obedience to some prin- 
ciple of choice. The principle is commonly that of individual 
liking, though Flaubert insisted that he wrote once at least, in 
“Emma Bovary,”’ for very hate of what he was depicting. 

The factualist, then, is primarily interested in the fact itself; 
but he finds, nevertheless, his justification as an artist who pro- 
duces something of social value, in generalization from the fact 
when it is thoroughly apprehended. The idealist is primarily 
interested in the idea elicited from the fact, and finds justification 
in the raising of the fact through the idea into a higher realm of 
fact. The idealist is constantly revealing that there are in- 
creasingly higher realms of possible fact to which the idea may 
progressively lead. The reénacting, for instance, of the scenes 
of horror in the mind of Lady Macbeth are more revelatory of 
the inner significance of the outward facts of life than were the 
scenes themselves as they were being objectively enacted. Of 
course, ideas may be regarded as facts (‘‘the idea 7s the fact,” 
says Matthew Arnold), but just here we are employing the term 
“fact” purely in the sense of a reality objective to the human 
mind. Even though the factualist may be a_ psychologist 
studying his own states of consciousness, yet he studies them as 
discrete and isolated. But the realist, or factualist, who is artist 
worth while, such as Teniers, or George Eliot, studies the 
material of art not for purposes of mere static precision in pre- 
sentation, but for purposes of interpretation also. Not what is 
it? only, but what does it signify? as well, is the query. The 
factualist equally with the idealist may cry — 


“Unless himself above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
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But the factualist usurps no function of the prophet to see a 
“projected efficiency,’ as Benjamin Kidd terms it, beyond the 
facts themselves ; if he is a seer, he is such a seer as the historian 
who draws his conclusions from the mere past or mere present 
alone. Still, simply as artist, as one who is striving and re- 
striving to attain a more nearly perfect reproduction of his facts, 
he is really idealistic. His work is prophetic, whether he will or 
no, of a future reach which always does and always will exceed 
his grasp. When, however, the idealist becomes realist, or 
factualist, to the degree of thinking that in his work is a complete 
reproduction of his vision, the result may be disastrous, for pro- 
gress in his case may cease. It is told of a Danish sculptor that 
he labored for many years upon the idea of a certain figure, 
setting aside as unsatisfactory one after another of his completed 
statues. One day, finally, a friend entered his studio and found 
the sculptor weeping bitterly. When asked the cause of his 
grief, the sculptor, pointing to a finished piece of work, replied 
that he had at last attained his ideal, and that there was now 
nothing more in life for him to strive for. Whether the story 
be true or not, it is life-like. The larger visions are likely to 
vanish when the idealist becomes a factualist, for it is the power 
of imagination that is uppermost in the idealist, the faculty of 
imjtation that is uppermost in the factualist. Philostratus said 
that imitation will make what it has seen, but imagination what 
it has not seen. Which is the more truly vision is not a hard 
question,— and there must be visions, for ‘Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

Thus far in our inquiry we have been unable to discover any 
but an indeterminate margin between the two great schools of 
artists. Let us attempt a distinction which appears rather ob- 
viously in art in the medium of language. In literature the 
realist is generally a writer of prose; the poets are commonly 
professed idealists. Now the purpose of the prose-writer as- 
sumes a dialogue,—it may not be that the second person is to 
speak directly, but none the less he is assumed as present, and 
questioning, commenting, objecting. But a dialogue is es- 
sentially dramatic, and yet can dramatic speech be anything 
but idealized, idealized at least in the sense of being informed 
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with the ideas of the speakers? The poet, however, is a 
soliloquizer ; but soliloquy is nothing unless it become realized 
through fact, or has, in any event, its starting-point in fact. 
That the dictum of oneness in character and method of the 
lunatic, the lover, and the foet was but jocular, is shown by 
Shakespeare’s own practice in assigning the parts of madness in 
his great tragic characters almost exclusively to prose. 

Again, we may try a distinction by describing as presentation 
the work of the artist who expresses merely his own point of 
view ; as representation that of him who expresses the point of 
view of others. The realist, consciously attempting to divest 
himself of his own personal points of view, considers himself as 
wholly re-presentative in his art; the point of view in his method, 
he thinks, being that of the general mind (assuming that there is 
such a mind) in which all actuality exists,— which, by the way, 
could hardly be framed to express more explicitly the doctrine 
of inspiration, the doctrine the realist is so eager to deny. But 
the patrons of his art often extol the artist as having so fully 
wreaked his own personality upon his material that he has 
succeeded in individualizing the point of view, and, therefore, to 
them it is not the general mind which has succeeded in revealing 
its conception, but a particular mind which has succeeded in 
conquering nature. The idealist, in his turn, conscious of his 
unique exaltation of mind, reproduces his individual experience 
in terms of art; but he is regarded as revealing the universal 
rather than any particular point of view. Thus, both realist 
and idealist are presentative or representative, as you like, and 
the distinction, once more, fails to set apart. 

But how can realism, or factualism, be justified, if its avowed 
purpose is to reproduce that which already exists? It justifies 
itself by maintaining that its purpose is, by reproduction, to in- 
crease the number of minds who may experience the already 
existent in all its deeply-wrought reality; that it is not merely 
multiplying copies of the real, but is giving the human mind 
wider acquaintance with the real. And, viewed thus, we must 
admit that realistic art performs a great function, for it is a two- 
fold criticism of life; it is both appreciation of matter and cor- 


‘rection of mind. 
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The philosophy of realism is comprised in the phrase “know 
thyself." That it should be so prevalent a form of art in our 
own day is because of the character of our life. The life of the 
senses has been so full and so varied that reason has not yet 
furnished the analysis which provides, the further column for 
the fixing of the completed work of art that, to use the Kantian 
terms, shall span the yawning chasm between sensuous ex- 
perience and reason. Realism is teaching the world to know its 
life vistas at the level of the given development of life at the 
time when the realistic work of art is produced. The best re- 
alism does not profess to give pictures of inert matter alone, but 
of that which is active in matter. And yet there are occasions 
of life that so rapidly transcend any static form of expression that 
can be identified as the reproduction of ¢#zs and not of that, that 
the moulds of realism are inadequate to these occasions. Artistic 
activity is not, as is often claimed, wholly spontaneous. It is 
a creative activity; but the material for creative activity already 
exists before the artist begins his work. There is no such thing 
as creation de nove; creation is best signified in art as in nature 
by the primitive meaning of the Heb-zew verb “‘to create,”’ which 
was mould,’’— hence the artist must give great attention to 
form. But attention to form cannot be wholly spontaneous; 
therefore, when the activity of realism becomes too cultivated 
for a relatively spontaneous movement it then must be supple- 
mented by a freer activity, that of idealism. 

It would seem that if there can be drawn any even relatively 
distinct line between the functioning of the activity of art among 
the classes of artists, it must be only upon this basis of creative 
activity. Creative activity, in general, is the functioning of the 
general mind as what I wish to call artistic personality. The 
artistic personality is the universal organizing power in nature 
and in human life. It is the power which bridges the gap, 
ultimately, between the conceptions of the mind reasoning 
through philosophy, the shocks of experience in the mind's ever- 
renewed contact with experimental fact. The bridging of this 
gap gives us what we term the beautiful, both in nature in the 
large and in the products of human activity. In the work of 
individual artists the work is performed by the artistic personality 
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confining itself to specific operation through individual centres 
known as human personalities. In practical judgment we con- 
stantly recognize this distinction ; as when we say, “His literary 
and personal life were harmonious,” or ‘‘His artistic and per- 
sonal life were widely at variance.”” I am not pleading here for 
the ancient inspirational theory of art, though it is a truth to which 
the realist as well as the idealist is often paying tribute, that there 
is a power not himself that makes for creation. It would be 
difficult to find, perhaps, a realist who would with William Blake 
“dare not pretend to be any other than the secretary” of 
demonic authors; but what George Eliot has said of the 
necessity laid upon her to take in hand “Silas Marner” is 
familiar to all, and Gustav Frenssen says that in “Jorn Uhl” he 
was compelled to give utterance to his thought. These artists 
did not mean that there was being exerted a power wholly from 
without, nor that there was in operation a law which was con- 
fined in its operations to them alone. None would be more 
ready to admit that such a condition is that of anarchy, and not 
of law. But the idealist as well as the factualist believes that the 
beauty of a particular thing consists in the fulfilment of the law 
of its own being. Now, a law is not a law if its operation is 
within a particular thing alone. So, then, it is not merely the 
particular experience that inspires the artist, but law, or princi- 
ple, that is greater than any one manifestation of itself and that 
has relations which identify the meaning of the particular ex- 
perience with significance in its entirety. This theory of the 
significant and the characteristic in art is not so new as many a 
modern realist would have us think. The old classic art would 
not have been produced in the forms which have survived to us 
if this theory had not been at least implicitly in the minds of the 
artists. It is, indeed, the fundamental idea underlying the Pla- 
tonic exposition of art. Hermogenes, too, in his /dea, written 
probably about 170 A.D., expounds a quite explicit theory of . 
the characteristic in art. However much in some aspects our 
present exposition may seem to be an echo of the “inspi- 
rational”’ theory, yet it is modified, as will appear more fully 
as we proceed, by the recognition of the conscious part 
played by the human personality and the consequent modi- 
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fication of the process of the general mind by that of the indi- 
vidual artist. 

The factualist and the idealist vary, of course, in the ex- 
pression of the functioning of the artistic personality. Through 
the labor of the factualist the creative power which we are calling 
the artistic personality constructs the work of art at a level com- 
municable to the average man; to the factualist, art is of high 
worth in proportion as it affects average taste. No one better 
than the realist lives up to the teaching of Boileau that “Z’ esprit 
n'est point ému de ce qu il ne croit pas.” But through the creative 
power working in the idealist the art product is represented at 
a level of communication not, as a rule, yet fully attained in 
the grasp of its significance by the average man. Idealistic art 
is not usually a democratic art. Now, the conscious effort of 
the factualist is so to identify himself with the thing which 
supplies the subject-matter of his art that he can completely 
rationalize it, and so thoroughly to employ his skill that he may 
transfer his complete rationalization of it over into the ex- 
perience of others. This, however, is impossible of perfect at- 
tainment, for to assume that another can view and understand 
and feel anything exactly as I do, is to assume the identity of 
that other with myself. What the factualist really does is to give 
himself over to the inspiration of the artistic personality as it has 
found expression in the creative processes which have brought the 
datum of experience to its condition at the moment of the fac- 
tualist’s experience of it, and then he attempts to correlate that 
expression with the state of understanding of the audience as that 
understanding has been formed by the growth of the artistic per- 
sonality therein. The appeal of the work of art is primarily to 
the taste, but it is great art to the degree that it admits of rational 
interpretation. We conclude, at this point, that the human per- 
sonality of the factualist and the functioning of the artistic per- 
sonality are relatively at balance. 

The individuality of the factualist is merged into that of the 
fact, so far as such a thing is possible. Yet it is this very inter- 
penetration of the mind of the artist and the intelligibility of the 
objective thing that, strangely, has given rise to the belief in the 
aloofness of the factualist from his subject-matter. The con- 
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dition is not aloofness, but, when successful work is being ac- 
complished, it is practical identity. It is the idealist who more 
truly abdicates his personality in his experience of the world, 
and who feels that the object which gives incitement to the 
artistic process is more active than he. It is with all idealists as 
with the poets, who, in Shelley's words, “Learn in suffering 
what they teach in song."’ In contemplating his object (for art 
even more penetratively than philosophy is contemplation to a 
definite end), the individuality of the idealist is not merged with 
that of the thing to be represented in his art work, but through 
that thing there come visions which make the artist feel that he 
is identified with a personality which includes both himself and 
his object. It is the idealist who goes about as if listening to 
melodies unheard, unheard almost even by himself. The person- 
ality of the idealistic artist seems to be the medium for the rev- 
elation of the infinite personality which cannot be found in such 
copious measure in the less largely related fact of the realist. In 
the realist we see the artistic personality as finite, for it identifies 
individual complexes of itself with other individual complexes 
of itself and simply reveals the one to the other. May it not be 
that the fact is experiencing the artist while the artist is ex- 
periencing the fact? But in the idealizing artist the artistic 
personality is seen as relatively infinite, because it identifies 
itself, more nearly as a whole, for the moment at least, with a 
portion of itself, and in the light of that identification it reveals, 
not only the significance of certain individual parts, but a glimpse 
of the inward reality and suggestiveness of the whole. In his 
“Essay on Criticism,” Schopenhauer says, ‘‘The source of all 
pleasure and delight is the feeling of kinship.” Adam Smith 
with his doctrine of sympathy, Giddings with his of consciousness 
of kind, and many others with similar formulas in various philo- 
sophical fields have, along with Schopenhauer, made this thought 
now rather commonplace. Unquestionably it aids in explaining 
most of our art activity; though its converse may be equally 
true, as Heraclitus indicates, with his /ogia,—‘‘the contending 
tends together,”’ and “harmony most beautiful is formed of dis- 
cords.”” Men often take keenest pleasure in things seemingly 
most alien to themselves,— for example, in the indulgence of the 
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most poignant sorrow ; with Jeremiah they hug their sorrow to 
themselves and would even publish it abroad: “Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by? behold, and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow.” 

We may sum up the trend of our argument here by saying 
that through the work of the realist the artistic personality recre- 
ates in socialized, that is, highly communicable, forms that which 
has already had actual and explicit existence. Through the 
idealist’s work it creates in a certain sense anew, that is, there is 
not simply interpretation to self of self already explicitly existing, 
but revelation of self potential, or to be. The revelation through 
the idealist is, at times, even to a self potential ; for certainly not 
in all the light of centuries thus far have we exhausted the reve- 
lation through Plato, St. Paul, St. Francis, and Shakespeare. 

The factualist, then, may be filled with the “Holy Ghost” of 
his hour, but the idealist is not limited to such a small “pa- 
renthesis within eternity.’’ The future is the idealist’s as well as 
the past and the present. The factualist is the scientist among 
artists ; the idealist is prophet. The former measures by volume, 
the latter by weight; the former is critic, analyst; the latter is 
more truly creator, synthesist. The two are, therefore, neces- 
sarily complementary. Historically, the idealists have been men 
of genius more often than the factualists, for they have more 
often held a clearer idea of the character of nature as organic 
and have more often possessed a deeper inlook into universal 
human emotions. Judged by the permanent width of appeal, 
too, the idealist has been the more genius. He has also been 
more conscious of the presence within his own mind of the 
principle of reason to which all things are relative. But the two 
are complementary, for factualism prepares the way for idealistic 
interpretation, and is the verifier of that interpretation when 
idealism has made it. In his own interpretation the factualist 
rarely gives full insight, for his work has been too fragmentary ; 
for instance, when he sets forth human life he is most likely to 
give us temperaments rather than characters. And yet he excels 
the idealist oftentimes, because his fine technique forbids his 
getting away from actual life, and compels him, as Falstaff urges, 
to “speak like a man of the world.’’ As we have suggested, 
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after the idealizing process has been completed so far as can be 
by the given artist, there remains the work of realistic verifi- 
cation of the same material before the human mind can grasp 
the full import of the idealistic insight. We may, in fact, call 
realism interpretative, and call idealism revelatory, for revelation 
suggests an addition to the stock of human knowledge and 
emotion, while realism works upon the status quo of artistic re- 
vealment. And yet by a continuous process of more exact 
presentation of the external the realist raises his material into the 
realm of the internal and the more subtle, and it then becomes 
subject-matter for idealism once more. For example, the facts 
of history must be baldly envisaged before there can be interpre- 
tation of them in terms of ideas. But then there must be in- 
terpretation of any given body of facts before there can be an 
understanding of a consequent body of facts. In all this, again, 
we see the two forms of envisaging the world are complementary. 

If a perfect realism were possible, individuality would find 
no place in art, for the complete identification of the artist with 
the minutiz of his material would be a complete identification 
with the cosmos as a whole and the loss of any uniqueness in 
the point of view of the human artist himself. So, also, complete 
idealism is impossible, for the dynamic character of the cosmos 
would no longer exist if a complete revelation of it were attained. 

If we examine the fine arts, it may seem to us that sculpture 
should be capable of reproducing most accurately the obvious 
factualistic evaluation of experience, for two reasons; first, 
because sculpture is the best qualified for moulding into a form 
sensuously like the outward form of the object, and, second, 
because it is the factualist who confines himself most closely to 
the representation of the outward and external evidence of life, 
because, from the nature of his theory, he deals chiefly with the 
realm of perception. I say outward and external, for even in 
the face of the admission we make as to the characteristic in 
ancient art, yet we are becoming bold enough to-day to express 
the conviction that in the sculpture of the most famous schools 
there is little, very little, noteworthy representation of the 
significant beyond that of mere form. Longinus remarked that 
“Whereas, then, in statuary we look for close resemblance to 
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humanity, in literature we require something which transcends 
humanity”’; but I do not quite see how literature or anything 
else can transcend humanity, even in aspiration, and as to 
statuary the fact is that from Phidias to the “Secessionists” of 
modern Berlin the sculptors have usually been, in the Hegelian 
sense, “romantic” and the farthest possible from any repre- 
sentation of humanity in any lifelike significance. Hegel’s scale 
of the arts, making sculpture the “classic” art par excellence, 
extremely suggestive as it is, will not stand too close historical 
analysis. Then, music, which to the a priori theorist is the pre- 
éminent type of idealistic art, is growing now day by day in- 
creasingly imitative of incidental commonplace reality. Litera- 
true is the most adequate medium of expression of the full 
round of human activity,— experience, thought, feeling, will,— 
because of the wide range of adaptability of its medium, language, 
both to the experience of the artistic consciousness and to the 
apprehension of the public. 

When we take into account such artistic phenomena as Swift, 
as Ibsen, and as Shakespeare in his moods of bitterness, we find 
the human personality rebelling against the domination of the 
artistic personality in its assumption of possession of the func- 
tioning of the human personality in creative activity, The 
human personality will, at times, have its own interpretation of 
its experience. The individuated creative personality sets itself 
up as a personality of coequal right of interpretation of itself 
and of all else, with that of the all-inclusive personality. It will 
not acknowledge the validity of an idealistic interpretation ; and it 
scorns “the mud and scum of things” in factualism’s dead level 
of reproduction. This is pessimism,—or if one likes, it is, from 
the point of individuality, optimism, but the common-sense of 
mankind calls it pessimism. Pessimism is a partial realism, a 
realism in which the human and the artistic personality are not 
at equilibrium, but in which the former asserts itself against the 
latter. The process of pessimism can hardly be called creation, 
but rather negation, though this negation, in the history of its 
working, has been a clearing of the ground for a new creation. 
In realism the human and the artistic personality are reconciled ; 
in idealism the artistic personality is dominant; in pessimism 
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the human is dominant. _ Pessimisn is the most fully individualized 
form of art, realism or factualism the most highly socialized, 
idealism the most cosmic, that is to say, idealism generally 
suggests most ‘fully a well-ordered whole. The ,distinction be- 
tween the individual human personality and the artistic per- 
sonality now appears more clearly when we place together these 
three phases of art activity. The former is the individuated 
form of personality carrying on the ordinary functions of human 
activity, while the latter is personality 7m ‘ofo, active through 
the individuated form of personality, either, as in pessimism, 
recoiling upon its own activity, or, as in realism or factualism, 
reconciled to its own contemporary stage of activity, or, as in 
idealism, transcending its own contemporary activity. The goal 
of pure realism, if there could be such a realism, is the ap- 
prehension of what factually is; the goal of idealism is the appre- 
hension of what really is to be; the goal of pessimism (which 
goal is implied, but not recognized, for pessimism thinks it has 
no goal) is the apprehension of what actually, paradoxical as it 
may seem, ought to be. The activity of each of these is 
pessimistic in the sense that the striving of each is caused by 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with the human personality’s ap- 
prehension of what is the essential. In fact, in idealism pessi- 
mism is deepest of all, for the dissatisfaction with the terms of 
experience is so thoroughgoing that objective experience is 
transcended in imagination. 

There is a logical progression of the artistic personality through 
these three phases. First there is apprehension and statement 
of things as they factually appear in perception; then, in pessi- 
mism, of things as they do not and, as it is thought, will not — 
appear; and, finally, in idealism, as they are or are to be in terms 
of infinite reality. In the history of art the human personality has 
often passed from one phase to another, as, for instance, did 
Bjornson in revolting from early idealism, into realism, and as did 
Gogol, from early idealism into realism and at last into pessimism. 
The order is an ever-recurring one, and in the individual, it will 
be observed, the order is that described as occurring in the ac- 
tivity of the general creative mind. The activity of art is a uni- 
fied activity, and these reversions and advances justify the con- 
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clusion that consciousness is manifesting a sense of incomplete- 
ness in the attainment of any one artistic standpoint. There is 
a never-ending search for the higher reality,—in pessimism, 
even, this is true, for the halt in the process is only apparently 
final. Historically, pessimism has failed as an interpretation, 
because it confessedly does not see far or clearly. It finds mys- 
tery in the presence of all things, and in the presence of this 
mystery its tendency is to sink hopeless and despairing. That 
which most commonly calls itself realism has also failed, because, 
by its own claims, it is decadent, for either it finds its ideal in 
the past or it is compla¢ently satisfied with the contemporary. 
Idealism is saved from failure only by its confession, with pessi- 
mism, of inadequacy, but a confession made with the added 
hope of further and more highly idealized interpretation. 

We have now found that the dichotomy of art as realistic and 
idealistic is insufficient. The trichotomy as idealistic, factualistic, 
and pessimistic is also inadequate, for each is in varying degree 
a form of the other. Yet for practical purposes of classification 
which the mind, because of its analytic demands, is never con- 
tent without, at least a dualistic description of the functioning of 
art is suggestively helpful. It might be thought that such a 
practical dualism could be found in the employment of the terms 
pessimism and (George Eliot's term), meliorism. I think it is 
true that one may view the artist from whatever point and find 
that his art may be easily classed as either pessimistic or 
melioristic, and, furthermore, that both pessimism and meliorism 
are vital to the development of art. The classicist, for example, 
is a pessimist, for he conceives a definitely planned and pro- 
portioned work, and concludes it,—which is a denial of the 
possibility of improvement. And yet, though pessimism, as we 
have said, is a partial realism, the work of the classicist, never- 
theless, often approaches idealism, since to the degree that it 
reveals unity in a great diversity, as it so often does, it is ideal. 
The medizval romanticist is a meliorist, for, while rationalizing 
thought may bring him from time to time to a stage of complete- 
ness, yet imagination leads him as constantly to a sense of in- 
completeness. This, as is often pointed out, is to be discerned 
in the frequent altering of cathedral plans while the structures 
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were in process of building, and is to be discerned also in the 
ever-haunting sense of other-worldliness. To the degree that 
any artist is scientist, in the common acceptation of that term, 
or moralist, or theologian, to that degree is he a pessimist, for 
he dogmatizes on the basis of observed uniformities; while the 
meliorist knows no laws except such as are to govern both ob- 
served and also as yet unobserved and, it may be, now wholly 
inconceivable changes, not uniformities. ‘‘ Projected efficiency” 
is the test of the value of a work of art to the meliorist. ‘‘ Does 
it work now?’ is the query of the pessimist. One who is 
interested in either the purely abstract or the purely concrete is 
pessimist. On the one hand he is anatomist or colorist, for 
example, for the sake of the correctness of the representation ; 
that is to say, he is absorbed in the purely concrete, for he de- 
sires most a reproduction of the original fact. Or, on the other 
hand, he is interested in the recognition of the verisimilitude of 
his work to the concrete fact, and not in the concrete fact itself; 
that is, the feeling aroused in the presence of the reproduction 
is a feeling for the purely abstract. In the one or the other 
of these attitudes he rests But the meliorist is interested in the 
abstract-concrete ; that is, in the abstract only for the sake of 
the concrete, and in the concrete only for the sake of a higher 
abstraction which, in its turn, will find form once more in a 
higher concrete. 

The pessimist sees the organic character of nature, and re- 
produces that character in terms of the facts in which it is found. 
The meliorist sees the organic relationship in the world of ideas, 
and attempts to express the relationship by means of images or 
symbols whose elements are taken from the objective world 
(because that is the world upon which all communication is 
dependent), yet images whose reality exists only in the mind. 
But pessimism is scientific rather than philosophic, for its method 
is almost purely analytic,—it lacks the synthesis of philosophy. 
The more truly synthetic philosophy becomes, the more, I think, 
it demands expression in the concrete forms of art. Pessimism 
we cannot regard as a metaphysic, but rather as a denial of 
metaphysic. It denies that one can go beyond the facts of the 
given hour. The teleology of science, of philosophy, and of art 
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may ultimately be the same, and probably are,—they are all 
ultimately practical. Science is eminently practical. We can 
hardly call interest in polar expeditions (if they be cited) scien- 
tific ; it is an artistic impulse that sends men to such searching. 
Philosophy is also practical, for its business is to examine the 
conclusions of science and see if, peradventure, science may not 
arrive at more correct conclusions. Art is more disinterested 
than science and philosophy ; but as civilization advances in ex- 
perience and knowledge, art more and more critically analyzes 
the basal concepts of the practical procedure of life. I am sure 
there are and can be no more “‘practical’’ values for life than 
those presented in the delight in the beautiful. All this may 
be pragmatism ; but doubtless the voice of the Lord is in both 
pragmatism and rationalism. 

For the blending of science, philosophy, and art in concrete 
works of creation, the tendency is constant. The scientist some- 
times so completely makes the world of fact the content of his 
own mind that he is able to formulate it in such way as to make 
the summary of the factual existence in the abstraction remain 
as a work of art long after the facts themselves may have lost 
their working significance,—such high pleasure does the ab- 
straction continue to afford the mind. A Michelangelo and a 
Leonardo da Vinci make science art. Then in art the realist, 
at least, so often sets forth so exactly and so obviously facts that 
are of the then and the there or of the now and here and not of 
each and all, that they do not stand for any universal hypothesis. 
They are mere facts of history, and they soon cease to afford 
pleasure, because of the failure to relate to any dynamic, ever- 
living idea. The tendency of “The Human Comedy”’ is to 
make art scientific ; in philosophy the Platonic myths are art; in 
art “The Ring and Book” is philosophy and science. In the 
work of the impressionist we have rather a philosophy than an art, 
for his work is the attempt to body forth the universal and the char- 
acteristic by means of the indefinite and the vague. In art the 
pretty, the ornamental, the rococo, are all the outgrowth of a 
pessimistic philosophy, for in these the human personality denies 
the validity of both the idealistic and the purely realistic inter- 
pretation ; but, not content with mere denial, it attempts a re- 
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creation, and the result is art in which the finite prevails and not 
the infinite. To be a trifle more specific, ornamentalism in art 
is pessimism trying to make actual fact better than it is. The 
more any art becomes analytic, or scientific, the more it is 
pessimistic; and the more philosophic, or metaphysical, any 
art becomes, the more it is melioristic. 

But there is a serious objection to the use of the terms pessi- 
mistic and melioristic, in that they are commonly employed 
with an exclusively moral connotation. In fact, the chief trouble 
with the pessimist is that he is ever searching for the good rather 
than for the beautiful,— for the “good for something,” to quote 
Kant again, and not for the good in itself, which latter is the 
beautiful. And the same thing is true of the meliorist. But 
all art is fundamentally idealistic, for it is all an attempt to make 
possible, for whatever given purposes, a completer idea of that 
which is the true nature of the matter with which art deals, 
whether the art be that of pessimism or that of meliorism. Pessi- 
mism, however, lays claim to the closer adherence to bald fixed 
fact, while meliorism is the recognition of a progress which in its 
totality is as yet but a mental concept. But idealism is subject 
to the same objection as are pessimism and meliorism, for the 
average mind finds it almost impossible to dissociate the ideal 
from the ethical; and for this reason we may drop the / apd 
substitute the term ideaism, which can hardly suggest anything 
but a process according to mental conception, which shou]d be 
of no preconceived sort, but undetermined save by the matter . 
in hand. 

The conclusions then are these: In the first place, all art is 
fundamentally idealistic, and all such terms as_ naturalism, 
realism, romanticism, classicism, secessionism, ornamentalism, 
pessimism, and meliorism, are no more than designations of 
partial activities of the conscious artistic personality working 
through human personalites in the one process of ideal con- 
struction, not simply re-construction. But, in the second place, 
for the purpose of distinguishing the retarding and the progres- 
sive tendencies in the process of art creation, two terms may be 
employed, and these terms we are suggesting are factualism and 
ideaism. Factualism we may employ to designate all art pur- 
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poses and processes that aim at or succeed in reproducing that 
which actually objectively exists, and ideaism to designate all 
art purposes and processes that aim at or succeed in repro- 
ducing that which is in the mind in any way a modification, in 
its reality or suggestiveness, of what has form in actual objective 
existence. Factualism and ideaism, then, as thus defined would 
more accurately than any other terms now employed name the 
complementary tendencies in the process of the struggle of 
creative activity to rebuild in communicable forms the mind’s 
experience of its world and to arouse aspirations for a fuller and 


a more adequate experience. 
T. E. RANKIN, 


University of Michigan. 
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NAPOLEON: A FALSE NOTE IN HISTORY 


Edmund Burke once said that the French had shown them- 
selves the ablest architects of ruin that had hitherto existed in 
the world, and went on to prophesy (it was of course, before 
Napoleon had ever been heard of) that out of the anarchy of 
their Revolution would arise a military despotism inspired by 
some popular general. In 1804, when the then First Consul 
was crowned Emperor, this prophecy was recalled in England, 
as the reports came across the channel of the fulsome adulation 
associated with the event. One phrase current was “God made 
Napoleon and then rested,” which drew the sneer from Nar- 
bonne, former minister of war under Louis XVI: “It would 
have been better if God had rested sooner.’ Another saying 
described Bonaparte as “‘The Messenger of God,” “and,” said 
Joseph Le Maistre, ‘nothing is more true. Bonaparte came 
straight from heaven like a thunderbolt.’’ This mot of Le Mais- 
tre falls especially apt to-day, the beginning of the period which 
marks the centennary of the decline and fall of Napoleon, for 
it unerringly suggests the still unanswered query: What is the 
true historic value of this meteoric character? 

There is a steadily growing class of students of history to 
whom it seems that the annalists and commentators have given 
Napoleon greater space than he deserves or than is desirable for 
the stability and effectiveness of history itself. The man is 
unique among the so-called “great” in that he left absolutely 
nothing behind him which materially advanced the cause of 
mankind. The vanity and selfishness of personal ambition con- 
trolled him, and his conquests passed away in the smoke of de- 
feated egoism. That is all there really is to him, and, because 
of this disastrous limitation, worn-out Europe sent him to St. 
Helena and saw that he stayed there until he died. Yet he is 
treated as if he were not merely a serious but an important 
factor in the evolutionary processes which govern the develop- 
ment of society. 

It must, naturally, be at once admitted that every argument 
as to the importance or unimportance of an historical character 
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or deed must be viewed through the light of a given conception 
of what history is. If it is simply a narration of facts, this comet 
of a season certainly has a place there as a fact. If, however, it 
is more than this; if it is the philosophy of human events as well 
as the narration of them, then Bonaparte’s claim for place de- 
pends upon the nature aud character of that philosophy. 
Lowell says that “history is clarified experience,’’ which 
obviously means that its value lies in showing the continuity 
and interdependence of events, and in so correlating them as to 
give preponderance to progress as the commanding idea and 
result. If this be true, then the Corsican must be excluded. 
On the other hand, it may be pressed that if history is clarified 
experience, then its records must decide both the good and the 
bad, because the one is a natural outcome of having experienced 
the other and having obeyed the warning which it gives; that, 
in this instance, there is taught by the ancient ‘Law of Op- 
posites” what magnificent possibilities lie in the proper con- 
servation of energy and ambition. Do such views as these last 
fit into life as one knows it? Mistakes are mentioned but they 
are not dwelt upon, while the successive steps of advancement 
are. Moreover, it has been proved of doubtful expediency to 
attempt to obtain virtue out of negative deductions. 

In the restless state of society to-day the world needs more 
than ever that science and philosophy should aid her honestly in 
establishing true values, and in avoiding fictitious ones. The 
tendency of everybody is to seek out an ideal, and, under its 
influence, to form character and to solve important issues. Each 
succeeding age looks to the ages gone before for inspiration. 
As history must teach perfect continuity, so it must avoid any- 
thing which is spurious, for nations and individuals depend not 
only upon historical facts but upon the proper application of 
them. The great questions to be solved to-day need strong 
men and women who take as their motto something like that 
other of Lowell’s sayings: “There is no genius without a pro- 
ductive power that continues forever operative.” 

It calls for no acute powers of observation to see that it isa 
human characteristic to worship spectacular display and to be 
slow in acknowledging that true greatness is evolved only 
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through moral and intellectual agencies, though if there is one 
thing the continuity of history should teach above all else it is 
the error of the one and the truth of the other. And is it not 
directly due to this trait that bulky volumes are devoted to a 
Napoleon whilst mere pages suffice for a Galileo, a Stephenson, 
a Harvey, or a Rousseau? Conservatism, a negligible quality in 
many respects, is rarely, if ever, prompt in giving way to advanced 
thinking, and principles ahead of the times fall flat and are mis- 
construed, even as a ¢our de force claims at once serious attention 
and appreciation. So it is that this ‘“‘thunderbolt,’’ this self- 
serving if brilliant egoist, ruled despotically in his time, and 
comes down to this era still crowned with an indefensible halo. 
His personality, his aims, and his career are all essentially 
morbid ; Emerson and Harriet Martineau get at the true root of 
the whole matter when the first said ‘‘ He did all that in him lay 
to live and thrive without moral principle,’’ and the latter, “A 
man dishonorably distinguished from the humblest servant of 
the race who has ministered to its real good.” 

In 1791 the problem of national defence began to occupy the 
attention of France, for the apparently defenceless condition 
of a country at war with itself attracted the cupidity of the 
Powers, but the time soon came when the war, begun for self- 
preservation, was waged as earnestly and even more energetically 
for conquest. Austrian Flanders, Holland and the whole left 
bank of the Rhine came into French occupation in 1794 and 
activities passed over to the right bank. So that when Napoleon, 
at the age of twenty-seven, was named commander-in-chief of 
the army of Italy, he was the product of times in which the 
animal in man was developed at the expense of nearly every- 
thing else. It must be admitted, though, that the young 
conqueror of Italy is much more attractive than the relentless 
searcher after glory of a later period. It was the man that 
yet gave promise of good things to come who said “I should 
like the era of representative government to be dated from 
my time,’’ but the man was the fulfilment of Burke’s melan- 
choly prophecy who afterwards uttered ‘‘My power depends 
on my glory, and my glory on my victories. My power 
would fall were I not to support it by new victories. Con- 
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quest has made me what I am and conquest alone can main- 
tain me.” 

The author of the treaty with Austria at Campo Formio in 
1797 and the framer of the Cisalpine Republic seems more in- 
genuous, more the true soldier and statesman than the con- 
querer of Austerlitz and the dictator of the peace of Tilsit. 
While the Egyptian campaign was not creditable to Napoleon, 
either in design or execution, it was not until 1803 that there 
was reason to conclude that he was too fond of war. That year 
marked the beginning of a bestial craving after power and 
empire, and of a not less than insane scheme to harmonize 
under one rule many different nationalities, as far apart in 
speech, manners, and sympathies as east and west. In 1803 
England broke the peace of Amiens, and from that day forward 
fear and hatred of this great trans-Channel neighbor obsessed 
the First Consul, spurring him on to possess a position in the 
politics of Europe which would be absolute and invincible. Up 
to then it might have been predicted of him that he would de- 
velop salutary self-restraint and, with this, a good influence over 
the nation he ruled, but now the “Corsican bandit’’ threw off 
his mask, and from 1803 to 1815 the world was treated to the 
most morbid spectacle recorded in the pages of history. There 
was absolutely nothing real in it. Austerlitz, Eylau, Jena, the 
Peninsular and Spanish campaigns, Wagram and the Russian 
campaign suggest a weird and mystic splendor which, as it un- 
folds in the tragic sequence of Leipsic, Elba, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena, tolls forth, in mournful cadence, a requiem for the 
mutability of all things founded on selfish hopes and passions. 
One almost hears in solemn tones, the words of the Psalmist: 
“For the wind passeth over it and it is gone and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” 

One thing which stands out with shocking distinctness in all 
this wretched story is Napoleon’s treatment of Pope Pius VII. 
There is a heartless sacrilege about it which, of itself, shows a 
man sigularly small and utterly destitute of generous sentiments. 
From the negotiation of the Concordat in 1801, Bonaparte had 
his eyes upon the Papal States, and, little by little, he began to 
encroach upon the Pope's authority. In 1809 the states were 
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seized, and the brave old Pontiff, always fighting for the right 
with all his strength and against terrific odds, was imprisoned at 
Savona, where he remained for three years until transferred to 
Fountainbleau. This scandalous aggression partly caused that 
patriotic uprising of the Spaniards which helped so much to 
bring about Napoleon’s collapse, for, outside of its devotion to 
the Church of Rome, Spain loved this fine old man. He had 
refused to countenance the Emperor’s Continental system of 
blockade against England, which was adding daily to the im- 
poverishment of Europe, and splendidly humane as he was, he 
had excoriated the imperial conqueror for the useless loss of 
life which had desecrated each of his battlefields. Nor in this 
sentiment was he alone, for it is said that Marshal Lannes, as he 
lay dying on the bloody plain of Essling, cursed his commander 
to his face for the self-same reason. 

Well might the good Pope and the brave Lannes hurl an- 
athema at the Emperor Napolean Bonaparte. While the final 
scene in the drama of his life was being enacted at St. Helena, 
exhausted Europe was experiencing a reaction, the various 
stages of which were but so many heart-rending efforts at re- 
habilitation. For it is to be borne in mind that during this entire 
régime everything was frowned upon which could develop and 
spread general resourcefulness. Liberty of the press was un- 
known, and literature and literary men and women were dis- 
couraged, as was notably instanced in the cases of Chateau- 
briand and Madame de Staél, both of whom were banished from 
Paris. Men of high ideals and purposes, in connection with 
the amelioration of society, were ridiculed. Therefore, when 
the end came to these artificial conditions, the people who had 
lived under them were thrown back upon themselves with 
nothing tangible to grasp, and the result was a profound pro- 
vincialism and lazy devotion to traditions which had been all but 
destroyed. Bismarck did much to change this state of things, 
and it is now gradually disappearing, but when Napoleon was 
removed, there was little if anything present to dispel the political 
lethargy everywhere apparent. Europe had become a chess- 
board on which the smooth Czar Alexander of Russia, the wily 
Austrian Metternich, and the able but corrupt Talleyrand 
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gambled for points. Talleyrand’s play for the remaking of the 
shattered world was the greatest and most sincere, but, after ali, 
it was only a game, and humanity was too tired out by that 
which had just been closed to be much affected by another. 

The reaction was distinguished mainly by an intellectual 
movement, fine but sadly subjective. In philosophy, between 
1812 and 1821, Hegel published all but one of his works, practi- 
cally founding that highly idealistic school which holds, among 
other doctrines, that nature is the self-development of thought 
and thought is nature becoming conscious of itself. Schopen- 
hauer published his chief work in 1819 in which, with pessimistic 
bent, is set forth the view that will is the essential and funda- 
mental force in men and in nature. In music Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, and Chopin sounded those marvelous strains which 
so rarely tell of beauty aside from sadness. In letters much the 
same trait is found in Byron, Heine, and Lamartine. 

Some might say that, if the Napoleonic era produced an in- 
tellectual development such as this, history is right in treating it 
at length, but here, again, is the illogical deducing of the positive 
from a negative. It is not the calamity through which the mind 
lives that is to be dilated upon; what is to be contemplated is 
the growth of the receptive and adaptive faculties in spite of the 
calamity. The test is: Has Bonaparte contributed anything 
directly to the sum of experience? Does social growth owe 
anything directly to him? And the answer is: all he has left 
behind consists of a military system and a code. The former is 
of doubtful permanent value; the latter, compiled entirely by 
great men of the time, was enforced or withheld as suited the 
Emperor. 

If one looks through the story of the past it will be impossible 
to find just such another case as this. Julius Caesar did things 
the effect of which lasted well into ages to come. War with 
him was not an insensate scheme for conquest merely; it had a 
legitimate political purpose. So with Charlemagne. Rude as 
his time was, he builded his empire with the grand idea of 
making it a bulwark of the Christian religion, and to this he was 
consistent both in his aims and his deeds. When he came to 
the gates of Rome to be crowned, Leo III received him with 
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open arms, and when the Pope later placed the crown upon his 
head all the Romans shouted “Long life and victory to Charles 
Augustus, crowned by God the great and pacific Emperor of 
the Romans.”’ What a contrast between this conqueror of the 
Eternal City and that of the nineteenth century! The empire 
of Charlemagne has passed away, but his achievement in terri- 
torially securing Christian Europe remains. Louis XI, with all 
his faults, found France discordant and dissipated by rebellious 
vassals, and he made of her a great and united kingdom, owing 
allegiance to but one ruler. Cromwell, dictator though he was, 
governed England sanely at a crucial period, and left behind him 
ideas of national cohesion which his country has never forgotten 
and will never forget. Warren Hastings, Lord Clive, and Mira- 
beau, notwithstanding weakness and failures, have each given 
something durable, something linking itself into the great, rest- 
less, indefinable future. 

These men belong to the philosophy of history. Napoleon, 
the absolute foseur, belongs only to its chronology. 


H. MERIAN ALLEN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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O. HENRY 


Only four years have passed since the death of O. Henry, the 
most popular American short-story writer since Bret Harte, and 
these four years have been marked by a great increase in the 
number of people who are reading and discussing his stories. 
The first edition of O. Henry’s complete works was sold at the 
astonishing price of one hundred and twenty-five dollars, but 
within the last year other editions have been issued at a very 
much cheaper rate, and are selling rapidly. As so many people 
are interested in O. Henry, it is surprising that so little has been 
written of him, and that his name is omitted from such im- 
portant Southern reference books as The South in the Building 
of the Nation and The Library of Southern Literature. It should 
be interesting to learn something of the man as well as of his 
art in writing the technical short story. 


I. 


William Sidney Porter,—or O. Henry, as he is familiarly 
known,— was born in Greensboro, North Carolina, September 
11, 1862. He came of old Carolina stock. His great uncle, 
Jonathan Worth, was a governor of North Carolina; his mother, 
Mary Jane Virginia Swaim, had decided literary ability and 
occasionally wrote poems, a few of which are said to have 
appeared in her father’s paper, Zhe Greensboro Patriot; his 
father, Algernon Sidney Porter, was a skilful physician and 
an inventor of some distinction. Will Porter was the third of 
four sons. 

Three years after Will’s birth, his mother died, leaving her 
children and her household to be cared for by the capable hands 
of his aunt, Miss Evelena Porter. In addition to her household 
duties Miss Porter conducted a school, and under her supervision 
Will received his education. Happily he learned more of the 
art of story-telling than of the ordinary common school branches; 
for the story hour, in which both teacher and pupils took part, 
held a prominent place in Miss Porter's curriculum. Will's 
story always surpassed those told by his classmates. As a result 
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of his aunt’s teaching, he became interested in reading, and 
many years later declared: “I did more reading between my 
thirteenth and nineteenth years than I have done in all the years 
that have passed since then. And my taste at that time was 
much better than it is to-day; for I used to read nothing but 
the classics. Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy and Lane's 
translations of Zhe Arabian Nights were my favorites.’ Miss 
Evelena Porter, more than any other, seems to have had the 
chief part in developing O. Henry’s mind. 

The boy’s school-days were terminated when he was only 
sixteen, and he became prescription clerk in the drugstore of his 
uncle, Clark Porter. He made good, as two testimonials written 
May 26, 1884, show. The one, signed by Drs. Beall and Hall, 
and others, says: ‘‘ His character here was above reproach, and 
as a druggist we invariably found him careful, painstaking, and 
accurate.”’ The other, signed by J. N. Nelson, Wm. U. Steiner, 
register of deeds, and J. D. White, postmaster, declared that 
“he is undoubtedly a young man of good moral character and 
reputed to be a No. one druggist and a very popular young man 
among his many friends.’’' Drug-mixing occupied only a part 
of the time. In leisure moments Will Porter was trying his 
wings, and the result of those trials was a play, which is not ex- 
tant, but which was warmly received and warmly praised by his 
friends. Curiously enough, he showed a greater aptitude for 
drawing than for writing. A favorite diversion of his was to 
sketch the face of a customer at the top of a charge bill and to 
let his uncle guess the name from the likeness. Porter was not 
physically strong, however, and his father feared that the con- 
finement was injuring his health. 

Accordingly, in 1881, when Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Hall set out 
for Texas to visit their sons, Richard and Lee, Will Porter, then 
eighteen years old, accompanied them. The Halls, who are 
well known in the annals of the Texas Rangers, owned a sheep- 
ranch in La Salle County, and here Porter remained nearly 
three years. His experiences, which were later incorporated 
into Heart of the West, enabled him to describe with confidence, 
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understanding, and accuracy various phases of Western life. 
He was also learning other things. Spending much of his time 
in reading Webster's Dictionary, he acquired a vocabulary whose 
breadth and vigor are surprising. The few books that came his 
way were eagerly devoured}; and he wrote a few stories which 
Mrs. Hall praised highly (comparing them indeed to Rider 
Haggard’s), but these he always destroyed before beginning a 
new one. Interest in drawing remained with him, and while 
his numerous pictures show no knowledge of technique, they do 
show much native ability. 

His fame as an illustrator reached the ears of Mr. John Mad- 
dox of Austin. Mr. Maddox was urging his old companion, Joe 
Dixon, to relinquish his mining schemes, which had been un- 
successful, and to write up his experiences for publication in 
book form. He agreed to assume the responsibility for pub- 
lishing the book, and mentioned the fact that Will Porter, a 
young boy on a nearby ranch, would illustrate it. Much against 
his judgment, Dixon came to Austin, and the manuscript of 
Carbonate Days, as the novel was to be called, was soon under 
way. Porter prepared forty illustrations; but Dixon soon lost 
confidence in his ability to write the book. Fearing that his 
novel was worthless and that Mr. Maddox would lose money on 
it, he dropped the sheets of Carbonate Day into the Colorado 
River at the point where Austin’s magnificent bridge now stands, 
and set out for the Rockies. The pictures, however, were pre- 
served, and the majority of them were given by Porter to the 
late Mrs. John Hagelstein of San Angelo. 

This occurred in 1883. Shortly afterward, Porter moved to 
Austin, where for four years he resided with the family of Mr. 
Joe Harrell. They remember vividly his mastery of words,— 
his remarkable ability to spell and define. One of his Austin as- 
sociates remarks in this connection: ‘Mr. Porter was very care- 
_ ful in the use and selection of language. He rarely used slang, 
and his style in ordinary conversation was very much purer and 
more perfect than it is in his writings.’’* Porter’s first position 
was that of clerk in the real estate firm of Maddox Brothers 


*Page, The Bookman, July, 1913. 
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and Anderson. From 1886'to 1890 he served as compiling 
draftsman in the State Land Office, his impressions of which 
are given in a burlesque called ‘“‘Bexar Script No. 2692"" that 
appeared in 7he Rolling Stone. 

In 1890 Porter left the Land Office and became paying and 
receiving teller in the old First National Bank of Austin. As 
it happened, W. C. Brann, editor of Zhe /conoclast, moved to 
Waco at this time, selling his paper to Porter for $250. Only two 
numbers of Zhe /conoclast had appeared under Porter’s editor- 
ship when Brann asked for the name again. Porter consented 
without demur, and the first number of his rechristened paper, 
The Rolling Stone, was published in Austin, April 28, 1894. 
It purposed, in true O. Henry vein, ‘‘to fill a long-felt want that 
does not appear, by the way, to be altogether insatiable at pres- 
ent.” Zhe Rolling Stone had a brief but brilliant life during 
1894-1895. Porter was assisted in editing it by ‘“‘ Dixie” Daniels, 
—now Dr. D. Daniels, a prominent dentist who is practising in 
Galveston. The paper's subtitle, “Out for the Moss,” was a 
misnomer: “moss’’ came in slowly, and what little was col- 
lected, this happy-go-lucky couple spent each night. 

The Rolling Stone was a weekly which contained current 
events treated in humorous fashion, short stories, imaginary 
interviews with prominent men, burlesques, cartoons, and verse. 
Porter wrote nearly all of the copy and drew the cartoons, 
while Daniels assisted him with the type-setting and proof-read- 
ing. A feature of the paper was a page gotten up in imitation 
of a backwoods country paper and called “The Plunkville 
Patriot.” ‘The Patriot” claimed to be published by Colonel 
Aristotle Jordan, editor and ex-candidate for county judge. It 
depends for its humor primarily on a system of alarming typo- 
graphical errors and transposition of copy. Only in one instance 
is there an apology for errors: “Our capital $’s were stolen by 
some local burglar, and we use $ marks.” The office of the 
“Patriot” is changed each week in order to avoid paying the 
rent, and when some firm like Adams and Company orders its 
$2.25 ad. discontinued, the “Patriot’’ retorts: ‘‘No less than 
three children have been poisoned by eating their canned vege- 
tables, and J. O. Adams, the senior member of the firm, was 
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run out of Kansas City for adulterating codfish balls. It pays 
to advertise.” Through its news columns the public is edified 
to hear that ‘‘ There is a dangerous hole in the front steps of the 
Elite saloon,” or that Mark Twain and Charles Egbert Craddock 
are spending the summer together in the Adirondacks. 

“The Plunkville Patriot” is not especially amusing, but the 
stories which satirize the customs and institutions and people 
of Austin, the burlesques on “The Prisoner of Zenda” and 
“Lecocq, the Great French Detective,” the interviews with 
President Cleveland, Governor Hogg, and others are extremely 
funny. They represent the true O. Henry, both in method and 
in manner, as well as do his last productions. And although 
The Rolling Stone had an almost purely local appeal, yet if it 
had flourished, it should rival Life and Judge to-day. Letters 
praising the paper were received from such celebrities as 
Bill Nye and John Kendrick Bangs; but Porter foolishly 
entered into political quarrels with the Callahan administration 
of San Antonio, and the circulation of the paper, which had 
never been large, became almost nil. At the same time he 
became involved in trouble at the bank, and Zhe Rolling Stone 
was discontinued. 

The next six years of Porter's life must be passed over quickly. 
The Rolling Stone made its last appearance in April, 1895. In 
October Porter and his family moved to Houston, where he se- 
cured a position as reporter on the Post at a salary of fifteen 
dollars a week. For about five months he wrote daily a column 
of “Postscripts’’ that were so widely read and so widely praised 
that his salary was soon increased to twenty and then to twenty- 
five dollars a week. The editor of the Pos¢, Mr. R. M. John- 
ston, spoke very kindly to the young man and advised him to 
go to New York, where his talents would be in demand by the 
big newspapers. 

Porter went instead to New Orleans, while his wife returned 
to her mother’s home in Austin, a prey to tuberculosis, In New 
Orleans he worked at various odd jobs. It was at this time that 
the idea of submitting stories to magazines came to him, and 
he set about choosing a nom de plume in a characteristically hap- 
hazard manner. In the description of a fashionable ball he saw 
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and appropriated the name “Henry,” and the initial “O” was 
selected because it is the easiest letter to make. Later, it might 
be added, a report that ““O” stood for “Olivier” gained cre- 
dence, and several of his stories appeared in magazines under 
the name, “Olivier Henry.”” His stay in New Orleans was a 
brief one. He soon went to Central America and there spent a 
few months ‘knocking around among the refugees and consuls,” 
picking up ideas, and acquiring material that was later to enable 
him to write Cabbages and Kings. 

In February, 1897, Porter returned to Austin and found his 
wife seriously ill. Until her death on July 27, he devoted him- 
self to nursing her. From March, 1898, to July, 1901, Porter 
was under a cloud. During this time he wrote to his little 
daugher, Margaret, pretending that he was a drummer, and 
sending his letters to various post-offices from which they 
were mailed direct to her. This serves to explain a letter 
dated Toledo, Ohio, October 1, 1900, in which he wrote: “I 
am learning to play the mandolin, and we must get you a 
guitar, and we will learn a lot of duets together when I come 
home, which will certainly not be later than next summer, and 
maybe earlier.” And again a letter dated May 19, 1901: 
“Here it is summertime, and the bees are blooming and the 
flowers are singing and the birds making honey, and we haven't 
been fishing yet. Well there’s only one more month till July, 
and then we'll go, and no mistake.”’ 

When July came, it found a man made broader and bigger 
by his experiences, a man who sympathized with the under dog, 
a man who believed that there is innate good in every creature. 
Porter went direct to Pittsburg, where Margaret was then living 
with her maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Roach. 
During the nine month of his stay here he wrote such brilliant 
stories as to attract the attention of Mr. Gilman Hall, the editor 
of Ainslee’s Magazine. Mr. Hall promised O. Henry a hundred 
dollars apiece for twelve stories, a price ridiculously low in com- 
parison with what he received later, and advised him to move 
to New York. This he decided to do, and here his connection 
with the South ceased. From various chance remarks which 
O. Henry made in his stories, one might draw the hasty con- 
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clusion that he disliked Southern ideas, Southern customs, and 
Southern people. It is more reasonable to suppose, as has been 
aptly pointed out, that while he did love the South he could 
see her weaknesses, and that he delighted in ridiculing them 
just as Alphonse Daudet delighted in satirizing Southern France 
by means of his great comic character, Tartarin of Tarascon. 

When O. Henry arrived in New York in 1902, despite his 
contract with Mr. Hall and despite the fact that he had con- 
tributed stories to Munsey's, McClure’'s, The Black Cat, and 
The Outlook, he was a comparatively unknown author. The 
majority of the manuscripts he sent out were returned to him,— 
to be hopefully sent away again in the next mail. ‘The 
Emancipation of Billy,” for instance, was rejected thirteen times 
before it “‘landed.’’ Meanwhile O. Henry was learning New 
York and her people in his usual way, at first hand. “When I 
came to New York,” he is reported as saying, “‘I spent a great 
deal of my time knocking around the streets. I did things then 
I wouldn't think of doing now. I used to walk at all hours of 
the day and night along the river fronts, through Hell’s Kitchen, 
down the Bowery, dropping into all manner of places, and 
talking with anyone who would hold converse with me.” It 
is small wonder, then, that he knew New York like a book, 
and that his stories of New York began to attract the attention 
of many editors. He was persuaded by Mr. Robert H. Davis 
to sign a contract to furnish Zhe New York World with one 
story a week for ayear. The contract, difficult as it must have 
been to fulfil, was renewed in 1905, and many of O. Henry’s 
best stories appeared in the World.’ At the same time he was 
writing stories for the popular magazines. 

Cabbages and Kings was published in 1904. It attracted 
such favorable notice from press and public that henceforth O. 
Henry found a ready market for his work. He wrote as- 
siduously, and received higher prices for his stories, it is said, 
than any other American author. The publication in book form 
of twenty-five tales under the title of Ze Four Million, in 1906, 
placed O. Henry at the head of American short-story writers so 
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far as popularity with the masses is concerned. Other stories 
were collected and published under the following titles: Zhe 
Trimmed Lamp and Heart of the West, 1907; The Gentle 
Grafter and The Voice of the City, 1908; Options and Roads of 
Destiny, 1909; and Strictly Business and Whirligigs, 1910. 

In 1908 Porter married Miss Sarah Lindsay Coleman of 
Asheville, North Carolina. At their New York home, 28 West 
Twenty-Sixth Street, O. Henry was beginning a new series of 
short stories and planning a novel, which his admirers fondly 
hoped would be the long-awaited great American novel, when 
his hand was stilled by death, June 5, 1910. 

Sixes and Sevens was published in 1911; and Rolling Stones, 
the material for which was collected and published by the late 
Harry Peyton Steger in 1912, is the final volume of O. Henry’s 
complete works. Porter was perhaps unique among authors in 
that every story he wrote, including several fragmentary and 
unfinished ones, was published either in magazine or book form 
or in both. 

His death was untimely. But there is little reason for thinking 
that a longer life would have added to his present and future 


literary rank. 
Il. 


O. Henry has succeeded above all else in choosing subjects 
that are interesting. 

Cabbages and Kings is a rambling novel-like narrative con- 
sisting of a dozen or more stories that centre around the 
American consuls and residents and the absconding President of 
Coralio, a Central American republic. The connection between 
each chapter is so slight that one hardly notices it until he has 
completed the entire book, and then he is filled with amazement 
and surprise at the skilful correlation of chapters. 

Heart of the West contains various short stories whose setting 
is the old-time Texas. There are cattle-kings with their queens 
and royal children who exhibit an almost incredible sense of 
humor. There is an outlaw who kills his sweetheart in the 
“caballero’s way”’ and rides off singing. Miserable drunkards 
arrive in San Antonio by means of brake-beams, and are re- 
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formed by the cruel-kindness of cowboys. Ranchmen or 
merchants, after exciting adventures in New York, return to 
compare that city invidiously with ‘San Antone.’ There is a 
serpent-charmer in El Paso who returns on the arm of a gallant 
Texas Ranger from an unsuccessful search for her lost python and 
who screams when a tiny caterpillar crosses her path. If in 
these stories O. Henry has strengthened the Eastern belief that 
all Texans wear spurred boots and six-shooters and that all 
Texas women are ‘‘cowgirls,”’ he has also shown the Easterners 
the virtues, the common sense, and the inchoate romanticism of 
these pioneers. 

The Gentle Grafter, the author’s poorest book, chronicles the 
confidence games of Jeff Peters, Andy Turner, and others. The 
grafters pursue their schemes with equal success in Texas and 
in New York City: one almost sympathizes with them, for they 
are not wicked, but only shrewd and very human. The book 
tires, however, because it is written altogether in slang. 

The other books, in the main composed of stories of the 
“four million’’ of New York City, are of almost equal merit. 
There is a girl in gray who narrates to her chance com- 
panion her triumphs in the “four hundred,” and goes back 
to work in a nearby restaurant, unaware that he is a scion of 
New York's swell set. Or the situation is reversed: A laboring 
man in evening clothes gallantly rescues a plainly dressed girl 
from a street-jam; they dine together, and the girl departs for 
her brownstone palace, while the pseudo-clubman repairs to his 
shabby boarding-house. Or there are “transients in Arcadia,” 
a laborer and a shop-girl who enjoy one week of high life at a 
fashionable hotel, neither cognizant of the other’s deception until 
it is time to leave. 

Again, a shop-girl will vainly use her darts to pierce the heart 
of some millionaire customer, while her roommate irons in a 
laundry and is content with a ninety-dollar-a-month beau ; the 
laundry queen catches the millionaire, and the shop-girl becomes 
disgusted with the xouveau riche and marries the discarded beau. 
But there is a graver view. Dulcie also works in a department- 
store for five dollars a week. Her starved soul craves pleasure, 
and she accepts an invitation to dine with the odious ‘Piggy,’— 
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an unfinished story, O. Henry called it. A young tenement- 
owner en route for Coney Island responds to the coquettish 
smiles of a lovely girl, and is horrified to learn that she, as well 
as many others, has picked up such arts because his tenements 
afford no place for them to entertain respectably. Seriousness, 
however, is not our author's vein. He prefers to tell of the flat- 
dweller who invariably plays pool at night, leaving his wife 
alone ; and who one evening finds a note saying that she has 
been called away by her mother’s illness. He is lonely, and he 
vows that he will never leave Katy alone again. Suddenly the 
door opens, and his wife walks in. The man automatically 
reaches for his hat and goes out to play pool with the boys. 
Perhaps a hungry tramp, Soapy, plans to get ‘“pinched”’ for the 
sake of comfortable quarters in jail. He steals an umbrella, 
breaks a show-window, and accosts an unescorted girl, but the 
police strangely ignore him. In disgust, Soapy sinks on a bench. 
Across the way come strains of inspiring music, and the tramp’s 
mind fills with a sudden desire to reform, to go to work. And— 
a heavy hand is laid on his shoulder, and a cop sends him to 
“the island” for vagrancy. There is a tawdry vaudeville star 
whose act consisted in swinging on a wire far out above the 
heads of the audience and in kicking off one of her yellow silk 
garters. She retires to a village and is proposed to by a pious 
clergyman. When pressed, he admits that he has had one 
previous, ignoble love-affair ; he evens brings out a memento of 
it, a yellow silk garter, and the shamed woman flies back to 
vaudeville. Or O. Henry will ridicule the ubiquitous Sherlock 
Holmes by means of his detective, Shamrock Jolnes. Though 
Shamrock is sometimes baffled so that he calls on the more 
famous Juggins to aid him, his own deductive powers are so 
acute that one glance enables him to tell that a certain man on 
a street-car has come from Virginia accompanied by two 
daughters and an adopted daughter. 

In the dozen volumes of short stories O. Henry has not a 
single dull or dragging subject. To this modern Caliph Haroun- 
al-Raschid the most trivial incident in the life of the proletarian 
is teeming with romance, and touched by his facile pen it 
becomes a story of at least passing interest to every reader. 
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Few of his subjects, however, are in themselves great, and few 
will remain long in one’s memory. 

All critics, so far as I know, class O. Henry’s stories as hy- 
phenated, capitalized “Short-Stories’; but if they hold to the 
hide-bound a@ priori rules which require a short-story to fulfil 
the three classic unities, to deal with one character only, and 
to show rigid compression and condensation of details, they 
are hoist with their own petard. For O. Henry gleefully breaks 
every rule and heartily enjoys the critics’ discomfiture. The 
only thing that may be confidently postulated of his stories is 
that they usually produce a single effect on the mind of the 
reader. This alone, it would seem, is enough to make a short 
story a ‘‘short-story”’: most certainly it was the ideal that Poe 
had in mind. O. Henry recognized no rigid, unalterable laws 
of structure: the story was the thing, and there was a best 
method of telling each story. Indeed he declared: “Rule 1 
of story-writing is to write stories that please yourself. There 
is no rule 2. In writing, forget the public. I get a story 
thoroughly in mind before I sit down at my table. Then I 
write it out quickly, and without revising it, send it to my pub- 
lishers. In this way I am able to judge my work almost as the 
public judges it. I’ve seen stories in type that I didn’t at first 
blush recognize as my own.”’ 

The elucidation was unnecessary, for his stories plainly evince 
such workmanship. That O. Henry was a technical artist, few 
will deny: even his mannerisms, such as his interpolative com- 
ments on plot-structure and his pseudo-moralizing divagations, 
cannot debar his narratives from the short-story class. Never- 
theless, it is to be regretted that he took so many liberties, for 
his mannerisms may soon cease to amuse, and they are likely 
to lower his rank in literature. When Mr. Kipling was experi- 
menting in authorship, he too delighted in radically original 
structure and in bold departures from the conventional. Ma- 
tured powers showed him that there was little permanency in 
whimsicalness, and that his originality could be used to more 
advantage in style, in characterization, and in plots than in 
risking to offend his readers by such warping of structure. 

O. Henry never learned this lesson. It was quite usual for 
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him to ramble carelessly afield, making sundry vague remarks 
about the attitude of the Columbia College professors towards 
grammar and the plagiarism he is contemplating, and then to 
lament that, in thus sparring for an opening, he has forgotten to 
follow Aristotle’s directions! Or to open a story with the casual 
remark that “It was a day in March,” and to advise: ‘‘ Never, 
never begin a story this way when you write one. No opening 
could possibly be worse. It is unimaginative, flat, dry and 
likely to consist of mere wind.’’ In later stories, such as ‘‘The 
Unprofitable Servant,”’ he makes no ‘bones’ of confessing that he 
wrote thus in order ‘“‘to swell the number of words” for which 
he was paid. Indisputably this is attractive, though one feels 
that it is unwarranted, that the author has taken an undue 
advantage to secure humor. The truth is O. Henry failed to 
take himself and his art seriously. He strove only to arrest the 
momentary attention of the rapidly moving mass of readers. 
And in his stories the first sentence, which is customarily some 
such remark as “No, bumptious reader, this is not a continuation 
of the Elsie series,”’ invariably does this. Furthermore, since the 
preconceived effect that his stories attempt to produce is usually 
one of surprise or humor, his introductions always aid in pro- 
ducing this effect. 

There is little skirmishing in the body of his stories: it pro- 
gresses rapidly, and shows a rigid economy of words. O. Hen- 
ry’s mania for suppression of detail comes nearer to equalling 
that of “‘Guy de Mopassong’”’ (as he calls him) and of other 
French writers than does that of any other American writer, not 
excepting Poe. He had a distinct aim, and he wrote every 
word with this aim in view. His stories are customarily short: 
not many run over three thousand words, and the major- 
ity contain about two thousand. In a story called ‘‘Tommy’s 
Burglar” he satirizes the two-thousand-word story. ‘The bur- 
glar got into the house without much difficulty,” he wrote ; 
“because we must have action and not too much description in 
a two-thousand-word story."’ And finally the burglar says to 
Tommy: ‘Now hurry and let me out, kid. Our two thousand 
words must be nearly up.” 


Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, nearly every one of his 
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stories contains one or more digressions, which always seem 
necessary, and which remind one forcibly of Thackeray. He 
may never have read the English novelist, but he reproves the 
gentle reader's foibles in a Thackerayesque manner by saying, 
for instance : ‘‘ You remember the stories you memorize and the 
card tricks you study and that little piece on the piano—how 
does it go? —ti-tum—te-tum-ti-tum — those little Arabian Ten- 
Minute Entertainments that you furnish when you go up to call 
on your rich Aunt Jane.’’ Clever as this moralizing is, it is 
irrelevant ; but as 1 have always enjoyed Thackeray’s digressions 
as much as his stories, so these appeal to me. They add the 
humor for which O. Henry always sought. 

His conclusions—they are O. Henry’s and no one else's. 
Children play “crack-the-whip,” not for the fun of the long pre- 
liminary run, but for the excitement of the final sharp twist that 
throws them off their feet. So adults read O. Henry, im- 
patiently glancing at the swiftly moving details in pleased ex- 
pectancy of a surprising ending. The conclusion is an enigma: 
the author has your nerves all a-quiver until the last sentence. 
There are few explanations, the surprise comes quickly, and the 
story is finished. O. Henry is as much a master of the un- 
expected ending as Frank Stockton was of the insolvable ending, 
and one must admire his skill. For although these endings are 
unexpected, the author never makes any statement in the body 
that can be held against him. On the contrary, the body is a 
careful preparation for the dénouement, even if the most search- 
ing reader can seldom detect it. This is true even of the very 
poor story “Girl,” in which O. Henry deliberately entraps the 
reader into believing that Hartley is imploring Vivienne to 
become his wife, when in reality, as we discover at the end of 
the story, he is imploring her to become his wife’s cook. A few 
more stories like ‘“‘Girl"’ would have ruined O. Henry’s repu- 
tation. In “Thimble, Thimble”’ and several other stories he 
has adopted the conclusion made famous by “The Lady or the 
Tiger?’’ In all the others, the unexpected denouement occurs, 
and in many of them are two distinct surprises that will shock 
the most phlegmatic reader to laughter. The most popular of 
the double-surprise stories is ‘‘The Gift of the Magi.”” But the 
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continued use of the unexpected ending grows tiresome, and 
when one sits down and reads all or the greater part of the two 
hundred and forty-eight short stories, he feels that the biggest 
surprise O. Henry could have given him would have been a 
natural, expected ending. But it should be added that his 
surprise endings have none of the brutal cynicism which dis- 
tinguishes de Maupassant’s “‘ Necklace” and Mérimée’s ‘“‘ Mateo 
Falcone’’; his endings, on the other hand, are genuinely hu- 
morous, genuinely sympathetic, and genuinely human. 

For the sake of vividness the majority of the short stories are 
told in the first person. Either a character who participated in 
the action is the narrator; or an outsider tells the story as a 
participant told it to him; or the story is told apparently in the 
third person until the author intrudes with his own comments 
and makes it a first-person narrative. At other times the strict 
third-person narrative is used; but in whatever way the stories 
are told, O. Henry is always talking, always explaining his 
views. 

Stages of plot as definite as those in the Shakesperean drama 
may be located in most of his stories, and they are well adapted 
for dramatization, as the recent success of Alias Jimmy Valentine, 
A Double-Dyed Deceiver, and others show. This goes to prove 
that even though O. Henry pokes fun at all rules, he obeys 
them in the fundamental particulars. He is a clever architec- 
tonist in spite of himself. While he prided himself upon his dis- 
regard of conventional rules and upon his originality, his tech- 
nique (if one ignores his manneristic digressions) conforms closely 
to the very rules that he affected to despise. 

His individuality and his unconventionality are shown also in 
his remarks concerning setting: ‘‘ People say I know New York 
well. Just change Twenty-Third Street in one of my New 
York stories to Main Street, rub out the Flat-iron Building and 
put in the Town Hall. Then the story will fit just as truly 
elsewhere. At least I hope this is the case with what I write. 
So long as your story is true to life, the mere change of local 
color will set it in the East, West, South, or North. The 
characters in the ‘Arabian Nights’ parade up and down Broad- 
way at midday, or Main Street in Dallas, Texas.’ Flaubert 
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would have torn his hair at this statement, though like all 
exaggerations it contains some truth. 

It is true that O. Henry’s New York stories have little de- 
pendence upon the setting. Their interest lies chiefly in plot 
and in character. Nevertheless, the reader is apt to feel that 
such incidents and such people are to be met with only in New 
York, while the scene of each story is definitely in his mind. 
Not by long and formal description, but by a touch here, a 
touch there, the scene is presented. Cadbdbages and Kings, how- 
ever, is a series of stories in which the setting is important. The 
people, the environment, the incidents themselves are repre- 
sentative only of Spanish-American provinces, and a violent 
change in realism would follow any attempt at transplanting 
them. Heart of the West, too, has as much local color as can 
be obtained in stories of ranch life, although there are many 
who would claim that O. Henry did not portray Texas truly. 
But Zhe Gentle Grafter has no real local color, for it tells of the 
operations of the shysters in Texas, Arkansas, New Jersey, New 
York, and elsewhere,—stories that are applicable to any time 
or any place, and whose interest lies solely in the plot. 

O. Henry evades Mr. Brander Matthews’s a priori law of unity 
of characterization by giving almost every story at least two char- 
acters of equal importance, but the law will remain intact if the 
reader choose for himself one major character and consider the 
others subordinate. The author portrays, in the main, the com- 
mon people, since he rightly believed that “the four million” are 
more representative than “the four hundred’’ of whom con- 
temporary novelists tell us. Into every nook and corner of their 
lives he takes us, showing us the capitalist, the broker, the under- 
paid clerk, the underpaid shop-girl, the dweller in flat and tene- 
ment, the actor, the ‘con’ man, the masher, and the rest. His 
portraits are convincing and realistic, but the characters them- 
selves lack individuality. One feels that O. Henry regarded 
them as mere types of life, that each acts as the other 3,999,999 
would if placed in similar situations, and that he was more 
interested in life in general than in the study of individualized 
characters. Out of his attitude to life he formulated this 
philosophy : ‘‘ My purpose is to show that in every human heart 
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there is an innate tendency towards a respectable life ; that even 
those who have fallen to the lowest depths in the social scale 
would, if they could, get back to the higher life ; that the innate 
propensity of human nature is to choose the good instead of the 
bad.” 

Life is a mixture of smiles and sniffles and sobs, with the 
sniffles predominating, declared O. Henry in “The Gift of the 
Magi.” The petty joys, the petty pretentions, the petty worries 
of his people confirm the statement; but he also has the idea 
that life is one constant surprise, that the unexpected con- 
tinually happens. He is, then, a pure romanticist who strives 
earnestly for realistic effects. Furthermore, he is a broad-minded 
democrat. This trait was noticeable in his early career. Dr. 
Daniels states that, while O. Henry was editing 7he Rolling 
Stone, “he was one of the genuine democrats that you hear 
about more often than you meet. Night after night, after we 
could shut up the shop, he would call to me to come along and 
‘go bumming.’ . . . We would wander through streets and 
alleys, meeting with some of the worst specimens of down-and- 
outers it has ever been my privilege to see at close range. I've 
seen the most ragged specimen of a bum hold up Porter, who 
would always do anything he could for the man. . . . He never 
cared for the so-called higher classes, but watched the people on 
the streets and in the shops and in the cafés, getting his ideas 
from them night after night.” 

Naturally such a man would say: “We often hear ‘shop-girls’ 
spoken of. No such persons exist. There are girls who work 
in shops. They make their living that way. But why turn 
their occupation into an adjective?”” He shows that the shop- 
girl is human, that she is not all pompadour and chewing gum. 
He chronicles the meagre, dreary facts of her existence, but he 
neither patronizes, ridicules, nor preaches. In the powerful 
“Unfinished Story,’’ which, by the way, has been honored 
by a recent second printing in McClure’s Magazine, he qui- 
etly shows the public the cruelty and danger of her social life. 
For O. Henry remarked on another occasion that “it is not the 
salesgirl zx the department store who is worth studying, it is the 
salesgirl out of it. You can’t get romance over a counter.”’ 
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Likewise he condemns the city’s pitfalls for innocence, 


showing that parents, because of indifference, are to blame for ° 


their children’s missteps ; or the wealthy landlord, who provides 
no parlors for his ill-smelling tenements, thus forcing young 
girls to entertain in the streets; or the vile pandar, the most 
depraved of beasts, who preys on half-paid, starving women. 

In shams he sees only humor. Shop-girls and workingmen 
may masquerade as great ladies and great gentlemen and de- 
rive pleasure from it, he thinks, without injuring anyone. He 
understands, too, the code of ethics of the lower classes, and 
makes us understand it. If the gentle grafter can open his 
oyster-world, not with a sword but with ‘a Chilian diamond 
engagement ring, a wedding ring, a potato masher, a bottle of 
soothing syrup, and Dorothy Vernon—all for fifty cents,’’ well 
and good. For the world is not a philanthropic institution. It 
is a place where the fittest survive, and where the silly goose is 
picked. The dregs of humanity are treated with a sympathy 
that pierces to the core of the trouble and sees its solution. 
And if we accept O. Henry’s point of view, never again will we 
scoff at the flimsy pleasures of the poor: we will try to give 
them more pleasures. 

We see motion pictures of these people. A glimpse, and the 
fate-driven actors are gone on their unchanging way, not sus- 
pecting how near by the wings of romance have swept. They 
are described by their actions, or by brief, trenchant sentences 
that are hurled at our heads, as “He wore heliotrope socks, but 
he looked like Napoleon.” O. Henry uses rapid suggestive — 
never detailed circumstantial — description that is highly colored 
by bold figures of speech. Where many writers would waste 
three hundred words in a vain attempt to catalogue features so 
as to put an image of a character in one’s mind, O. Henry can 
in twenty-five words paint a clear, unforgettable picture. No 
other writer has excelled him in the use of suggestive description. 
Sometimes his characters are described by their unusual sur- 
roundings. But since he seldom assumes complete omniscience, 
it is rare that he attempts any psychological analysis. 

Subjectivity of delineation makes our author's characters 
interesting chiefly as they reveal his views of life, and interest in 
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characters is overshadowed by interest in plots. But for brisk- 
ness, sympathy, and humor of characterization, O. Henry has 
few peers. 

Just as his plots and his characters are humorous in conception 
and in treatment, so the most striking trait of O. Henry as a 
stylist is humor. In most instances his fun bubbles out spon- 
taneously, but 7ke Gentle Grafter bids somewhat too plainly for 
laughter. His stories show few pathetic-comic mixtures, for he 
recognizes no pathos save that of monotony, of degradation, of 
lost ambition, which is inherent in the lives of people; but they 
do show mixtures of sentiment and humor that verge on the 
ridiculous. Some of his means for securing humorous effects 
have already been noted: other and less satisfactory means used 
to attain this result are a continual juggling of words, execrable 
punning, and a superabundance of faulty literary allusions. 

Humor lightens even the brief descriptions that are scattered 
through his stories. There is little more tendency to adjectivity 
in his descriptions of objects than there is in his descriptions of 
persons. The force and vividness of his descriptions are due 
rather to unusual words, to an abundance of verbs that suggest 
sound and movement, to numerous and striking similes and 
metaphors. In one brief sentence he pictures a place. Thus 
“Crow Knob was a post-office and some scenery set at an angle 
of forty-five degrees and a welkin.” Rarely indeed does he 
write a description that is not redolent of slang. 

About O. Henry's diction let me explain in the apt words of 
one of his characters: “‘That man had a vocabulary of about 
10,000 words and synonyms, which arrayed themselves into con- 
traband sophistries and parables when they came out.’’ His 
vocabulary, which is really very large, is a servant, not a master. 
He had absolutely no respect for conventional usage. Words 
must be coined to express his thought, or the usual meaning of 
words must be distorted; O. Henry did both without com- 
punction. In addition to this maltreatment of words (and in the 
mouths of his low characters it becomes mere punning), his 
vocabulary was stretched by an appalling number of slang words 
and slang phrases. There can be little doubt that it is the 
presence of slang that makes O. Henry appeal so strongly to the 
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general reading public to-day ; for the public is drawn to a writer 
who scorns academic niceties of speech and strikes out on a new 
path, untrammelled by convention. There is no doubt, further, 
that in his unexcelled mastery of slang our author was quite 
effective. But taste changes and, what is more pertinent, slang 
itself changes, so that his constant use of slang will some day 
count heavily against him. 

Henry Ward Beecher, who is reported to have said that when 
the English language got in his way it didn’t stand a chance, 
had a worthy disciple in O. Henry. For the latter not only made 
a servant of words, but he also made a servant of grammar 
and rhetoric. It is amusing when he writes a sentence abound- 
ing in pronouns, becomes confused, and cries in parentheses, 
“Confound the English language,” but it is also cheap. Like 
Mr. Kipling he affects the verbless and fragmentary sentence, 
often with good results; and his paragraphs often lack ease of 
movement, composed as they are of intentionally jerky sentences. 
That O. Henry’s piquant audacities of style are attractive is in- 
disputable, but they are certain to lose their piquancy and to 
lower his rank in literature. 

On the other hand, his stories have the absolute harmony of 
tone so essential to the short-story writer. Harmony is felt 
even in “Let Me Feel Your Pulse,’ a short story that opens 
with broad burlesque and ends in the subtly allegorical. There 
is, also, a nice proportion, an artistic condensation of details, 
and a vividness of style that call to mind Poe in America, Mr. 
Kipling in England, and de Maupassant in France. 

Many of his stories are marred by local and contemporaneous 
allusions that in a few years will be pointless and vague. The 
joke on Mr. Roosevelt in “The Rose of Dixie” is already flat; 
and there are numerous indiscriminate references to Battling 
Nelson, Pears’ soap, Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup, that 
cheapen his work. However pleasing such allusions may be 
when they are penned, they fail to interest succeeding gener- 
ations. The slanginess of his style, too, is certain to render him 
distasteful, perhaps unintelligible, to future readers, just as it 
has already hindered the translation of his stories into foreign 
languages. Slang is ephemeral. It will make one a writer for 
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the hour, not a writer for all time. Realizing this, O. Henry 
had planned a series of new stories. ‘I want to show the 
public,” he said, “that I can write something new—new for 
me, I mean—a story without slang, a straightforward dramatic 
piot treated in a way that will come nearer my ideal of real 
story-writing.” “The Dream,” which was to be the first of the 
new series, was broken off in the middle of a sentence by his 
death. In its incomplete form it appeared in the September, 
1910, Cosmopolitan,—a more pathetic “unfinished story” than 
that of Dulcie. 

If necessary, O. Henry’s claim to permanence in American 
literature could be based, like Poe’s, on his mastery of the 
short-story form, for in this respect no other American writer 
has excelled him. But he has other admirable traits: his frank 
individuality, his genuine democracy, his whole-souled optimism, 
his perennial humor, his sympathetic treatment of characteristic 
American life are irresistible. 

For several years O. Henry has been the most popular short- 
story writer in America, and the “four million’’ have cried for 
more stories. It would be absurd to say that the inherent value 
of his work was not primarily the cause of his popularity, for al- 
though slangy mannerisms might attract readers, the latter will 
not be held if there is not something worth while in the stories 
themselves; and it seems improbable that the public will soon 
change from an enthusiastic to a Laodicean temper. To judge 
O. Henry as if he were a novelist is unfair. He wrote only short 
stories. He should be judged only by the short-story standard. 
And although I cannot consider O. Henry great, because of 
the limitations previously mentioned, yet I do believe that he 
will always be counted as one of the best American writers of 
the short story. 


Hyper E. 


The University of Texas. 
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JOCK, THE PROCESSIONER 


It was lives ago that I knew Jock. He was a part of the life 
that clustered around the stately old stuccoed house, whose 
tall fluted columns of stone were to my childish eye as steadfast 
as Yggdrasil, the world tree, whose roots enwound the earth. 
The tree was shattered by Ragnarok, the twilight of the gods; 
the Old House went down in the War, that welter of pain and 
ruin, and with it went those serene and powerful beings who 
had been at least the demi-gods of my early existence. 

It had never occurred to me that Providence and my grand- 
father could be at odds. They had seemed so closely and 
fittingly allied! I was by no means devoid of imagination; I 
had thought often of death; but I had never thought of the 
possibility that I should cease to reside in the Old House. 
Those days are to me now by turns an oft-recurring dream and 
a reality that renders the alien present shadowy and unsub- 
stantial. 

Jock came with our English housekeeper. I do not re- 
member their advent. Perhaps they came before I was born. 
My grandfather wrote to secure Mrs. Taylor's services, and she 
agreed to come. Buta place must be found for Jock where he 
would be comfortable. I have been told that one afternoon she 
found him, sitting beside a country road, half clad in rags, cold, 
and very hungry, piping a doleful strain upon a kind of whistle 
of his own construction. A very few questions and answers 
served to show how things stood with him. He had but the 
rudiments of a mind — was, in short, almost an idiot. He could 
not tell her where he lived, nor who he was, save that his name 
was Jock. He was bound nowhither, and he sat beside the 
road, it seemed, to play upon his whistle and because there was 
nowhere to go. 

His eyes were faithful and kind and reflected pathetically his 
wretched condition. His black, scarred, twisted face, with all 
its ugliness, could never have been mistaken for vicious. It 
looked at her with a glimmer of hope from the midst of settled 
despair. 
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He shivered in the autumn afternoon, and the old lady, much 
perplexed,— for she looked her life straight in the face and solved 
her problems stolidly,— at length bade him follow her. From 
that day she had cared for him and he, perhaps, in a dim way, 
had worshipped her. No more was added to his history. He 
was quite positive that his name was Jock ; beyond this he knew 
nothing. 

When my grandfather learned about Jock, he wrote that he 
could have a room in the big servants’ house in the back-yard, 
and the very excellent letters of recommendaticn Mrs. Taylor 
had sent were as nothing in his eyes to the fact that she had 
befriended this friendless soul. 

Jock had his definite place in the hierarchy of the Old House ; 
he swept the yard. I suppose there was nothing else for him to 
do, for Daddy Bird was coachman and allowed no other hand 
to touch his horses or their stable; Caesar was the cook and 
Laura, his wife, the wash’'woman; Reuben cut the wood and 
stored it by the great fire-places in the big high rooms, and for 
the rest there were Leah and Matilda and Pompey and old 
Aunt Emmaline, and I know not how many other friendly, half- 
forgotten, dusky faces that came and went between the central 
life in town and the plantation not many miles away. 

In the front-yard there were magnolia trees, splendid, sym- 
metrical towers of burnished green, shot in season with exquisite 
white. The perfume of their flowers stabs my heart unto this 
day. In the back-yard great fig trees grew high above the 
eaves of Mrs. Taylor’s cottage, apricots by the servants’ house, 
and pecans just beyond the wide shade of the porch, whence 
one could hear the brown nuts fall in the sunny afternoons. 
These dropped their leaves for Jock to sweep away, and twice 
daily Mrs. Taylor saw him do it. Affable was Jock to all and 
her he obeyed implicitly. He took pleasure and pride in his 
task once done, but, unwatched, he was sometimes prone to 
overlook it, for there were other matters which constantly de- 
manded his attention. 

His real occupation was master of the revels, and as there 
were many children he was often needed. Ah, I think I shall 
never forget the poor, kindly shambling creature, his black, mis- 
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shaped face aglow with enthusiasm as he sat in the moonlight 
at his favorite post atop the wide, low, stone wall, blowing tunes 
through his battered whistle, while all the children danced 
thereto beneath the trees. His whistle, to which he was pas- 
sionately devoted, he had made from flattened tomato cans, and 
none of the painted, musical substitutes we gave him at Christ- 
mas ever supplanted it. He sat aloft, a careless, merry soul, 
and made our music and cheered us on and stamped time 
always with his foot. When I forget what manner of little 
people we were in that far time,—that group now scattered and 
old and thinned by death,—I have but to close my eyes and 
recall Jock and his beating foot. He never failed us. He was 
not ever downcast or distraught, and one had but to find him 
to discover jollity. He piped, I fear, no air of any school, but 
he always piped with spirit and with gayety. 

Music stirred him strangely; when it passed he followed, 
always: and some primeval chord within him, unguarded by 
those encrustations of more mentally fortunate natures, thrilled 
in the same way to color. He treasured every scrap of it. His 
room, I remember, was ablaze from floor to ceiling with a 
thousand jangling hues. 

This, perhaps, lay at the root of his affection for my youngest 
sister. For more deep than his love for color and tune and 
idleness, more devoted even than his loyalty to Mrs. Taylor, was 
his adoration of the radiant little girl —her heavy, lustrous curls, 
her exquisite, apple-blossom cheeks, her little cloak of flaming 
red. Jock was infinitely patient where she was concerned and 
ever faithful to her tyrannous commissions and baby desires. 
At that time no morning ever dawned that did not find him at 
about the same hour knocking gently at the nursery door and 
asking in his queer, cracked voice if she was well, and he never 
went away nor could be got to do anything for anyone until 
her childish tones had reassured him. She found it rather a 
bore and ordered Jock about outrageously, but I believe they 
understood each other. 

When funerals passed, or fire parades, circus folks, or poli- 
ticians on the march, the sweeping of the leaves held him not. 
Jock was a born processioner. Instantly he joined the passing 
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throng and disappeared, in spite of threat or protest. Good 
Mrs. Taylor, who feared some accident to him in the crowd, 
always vainly tried to catch him. When her outcries rang 
loudly through the house and Jock’s name resounded about the 
place, we knew he had taken his whistle and followed some 
parade, and usually we found across the front walk his broom, 
beside its pile of leaves. He always shambled back, dusty and 
happy, and he was always scolded. He took it as a matter of 
course, but humbly and not lightly. 

One day a different parade went by — men in bright uniforms 
who blew clear, merry, ringing notes from bugles that glittered 
in the morning sun—happy men who sang and jested and 
marched to the beat of a jubilant drum that must have set 
Jock’s poor head awhirling and his feet stirring uneasily. No 
one had an eye for him that day. For the uniforms that meant 
nothing to him except spots of blue to delight the eye, spelled, 
even to us, the children, almost the last word of tragedy and 
fear. 

While the bulwarks of our life were crashing around us, and 
the bitter tide of anguish flowed over our souls, Jock who loved 
us marched gaily out and away forever with the Yankee army. 


Pau. LEE ELLERBE. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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MuRAL PAINTING IN AMERICA. By Edwin H. Blashfield. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 

Few things in the history of art have been more noteworthy 
than its sudden flowering in,America within the past twenty 
years. The days of Michelangelo and Raphael were the cul- 
mination of a development that had been in progress for two 
hundred years. In America art has flamed up suddenly, as it 
did in Holland after its liberation. 

Our beginnings were hopeful. Our early architecture was 
simple, but it was dignified and pleasing. Then followed the 
dreariest period perhaps in all the history of the world. Our 
architecture, which is always the art that leads, sank to incredible 
depths of commonplace ugliness. Fortunately, most of the pri- 
vate dwellings of those days were built in flimsy fashion, and will 
not long survive to tell the story of our shame; but unhappily 
there are a number of public edifices that will probably pass 
down to future generations the record of those melancholy 
middle ages of our artistic darkness. 

The first signs of new life were shown in Boston, where a 
Southern architect, transplanted to New England, reared the 
noble Romanesque church that is now Trinity Cathedral and 
where the pure lines of the Public Library would have delighted 
the eye of a Florentine. 

But the great awakening came with the Chicago Fair in 1893 ; 
and it proved that it was not artistic genius that had been 
lacking, but public support of talent. In these stucco palaces 
that were to last but for a summer the architects were given free 
rein; and the magic white city that sprang up around that 
emerald basin recalled alike— 


“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


Everyone came to see and lingered to admire. It marked a 
new Ranaissance, not only in America, but throughout the 
world. The public taste was cultivated; the public interest in 
architecture was aroused. Beautiful buildings sprang up on 
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every hand. The Library of Congress, with its hall of the fifty 
columns and its lovely dome, presented scenes of bewildering 
beauty. The State Capitol at St. Paul became an example of a 
perfect public edifice, combining nobility of style with splendor 
and utility. The Mint at Denver would be a delight to the eyes 
of Brunelleschi ; and now the Woolworth Building in New York 
has shown us how the sky-scraper can be made a thing of sublime 
and radiant beauty, soaring to heaven in a glorious Gothic in 
dizzy heights that dwarf the Cathedral of Cologne. But perhaps 
the best way to realize the suddenness and completeness of this 
new Renaissance is to compare the stations which the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad erected in Philadelphia before the Chicago 
Fair and the one that it has since erected in New York; the first 
vast in size, but petty and pretentious in style, the last com- 
parable in the grandeur of its proportions with the temples of 
Karnac and the Baths of Caracalla. These are particularly 
shining examples of the new birth of architecture among us; 
but there is scarcely a community in America now that cannot 
point with justifiable pride to some edifice whose pure lines 
would rejoice the eye even of a Greek. 

Such buildings cry aloud for decoration. Their beauty is too 
great to remain unadorned. We delight to heap ornaments on 
a beautiful form, just as the piling of ornaments upon one that 
is ugly offends our sense of the appropriate. 

When the buildings of the Chicago Fair were erected, men 
naturally enquired, ‘‘Where are we to get the painters for the 
mural decorations?’ Boston had been compelled to send to 
Europe for the paintings that adorn her library. Yet ‘as if by 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,”’ there sprang to the task a 
number of painters hitherto almost unknown, who revealed a 
rare genius for mural decoration. The pictures were necessarily 
hasty; but with few exceptions they were delightful in color, 
noble in conception, and just in their proportions. The sur- 
prising success attending their efforts has led to the adornment 
of the walls of our public buildings everywhere. And so nobly 
have our artists responded to the demand that to-day the 
American school of mural painting leads the world. The di- 
versity of their talents is such that no matter what style of 
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decoration one desires, he can find the man to carry it out in 
delightful fashion. Yet they form truly a school in the youthful 
freshness of their inspiration, in their sanity and nobility of view, 
so free from the decadent tendencies now prevailing in Conti- 
nental Europe. 

It is just that this splendid movement should find a voice, 
and it is fortunate that the voice is that of Mr. Blashfield, its 
accepted leader. He has every qualification for the task. 
Everyone who has consulted his notes to Vasari’s “Lives” 
knows how profound is his knowledge of the art of the past. 
In the delightful book, /talian Cities, which he wrote in con- 
junction with Mrs. Blashfield, there is a chapter on ‘Raphael as 
a Fresco Painter,” which is not only the best criticism of 
Raphael but the best exposition of the principles of fresco 
painting to be found anywhere. Of all living mural painters he 
best carries on the glorious tradition of Raphael, wedding clarity 
of composition, purity of line and beauty of color with depth of 
thought and nobility of feeling. His pictures, like Raphael's, 
are not only a joy to the eye, but an inspiration to higher things. 
His style is strongly individual; yet the breadth of his culture 
and sympathy is such that he can appreciate every form of merit. 

His work is not merely, as its name would imply, a chronicle 
of mural painting in our country. Indeed, for that he allows 
the numerous illustrations to speak for the most part. It is an 
exposition of the eternal principles of mural decoration applicable 
to all ages and all countries, and with instruction drawn alike 
from the art of the past and of the present. Having devoted 
his whole life to the study of the subject and to its practice, he 
is qualified as few are to treat his theme. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether there is in the world to-day anyone who by a combi- 
nation of general culture and technical knowledge is so 
competent to speak. The lucid and pleasing style makes the 
book agreeable reading, aud it should be in the hands of every- 
one entrusted with the adornment of public or private buildings. 
By reading it one will learn to avoid a thousand pitfalls that lie 
in the way of him who would make a home beautiful. To the 
architect and to the mural painter it will henceforth be indis- 
pensable. GeorcE B. Rose. 
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HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. By John Bach Mc- 
Master. Vol. VIII. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1913. 
Some thirty years ago Professor John Bach McMaster of the 

University of Pennsylvania published the first volume of a 

History of the People of the United States. It was the beginning 

of a work now completed which covers the period in our history 

from the Revolution to the Civil War. The eighth and final 
volume of this great undertaking has appeared during the 
summer of 1913, and in it the author has treated of a period of 
surpassing interest,— 1850 to 1861. This was a time of great 

economic expansion, of vigorous national growth, and of a 

buoyancy of thought and confidence of action that but added 

to the intensity of the great prologue to the Civil War then 
playing,—that is to say, the political and parliamentary struggle 
over the extension of slavery. 

This volume is consistent in unity and purpose with the plan 
of the entire history, and shows the same strong features and the 
same defects as the early part of the work. There are fairness 
of treatment, great accuracy in details, and abundant wealth of 
material, but there is also a lack of Personality, both as regards 
the writer and the persons written about. The reader will 
look in vain for one real character sketch or personal estimate 
in this story of the times of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson 


Davis, of Douglas, Seward, Giddings, Toombs, Sumner, and 


Yancey! Professor McMaster is remarkable in the collecting 
and ordering of facts, which he handles with the domination of 
a master, yet he never discloses to the reader how well he has 
digested them. His literary product is a chronicle rather than 
a treatise, it is scientific rather than human. Therefore, while 
the entire work contains much new material and is a great 
storehouse of facts, it is epoch marking rather than epoch 
making. 

An especial use has been made of the newspapers of the 
times, and in collecting this kind of material the author has 
gone far beyond Rhodes and the other historians of the period 
in the range and thoroughness of his search. The papers of the 
South and of the smaller cities of the middle West have been 
read very thoroughly, and as a result the opinions of these 
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sections have not been unduly subordinated to those of New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and Washington. Furthermore, these 
very human newspaper sources have given the few touches of 
real flesh and blood that the volume possesses. For the same 
reason, Professor McMaster is especially successful in the treat- 
ment of the chapters on “Social Ferment” (LXXXVII) and life 
“On the Plains’ (XCV). In the first-named chapter there are 
fine accounts of overland emigration, municipal problems, the 
temperance and early labor movements and the beginnings of 
the agitation for equal rights for women. The other chapter 
gives vivid descriptions of the “Mormon War” of 1857, the 
rush to Pike’s Peak, the early stage lines, and the “Pony Ex- 
press.” 

Evidently influenced by the partisan character of much of his 
material, Professor McMaster seems to think (pages 14 to 17) 
that there was very real danger to the Union in the secession 
agitation prevalent in the South during the debate on the 
Compromise of 1850. Former historians have thought that 
these threats of secession were put forth by the Southern leaders 
for political effect, and were held with a real intent only by a 
few of the extremists known as the “Fire-Eaters.’’ I am in- 
clined to think that this view still holds good. The feeling of a 
large part of the South and especially of the border states even 
so late as the winter of 1860-61 would tend to prove it. 

Professor McMaster gives one of the best descriptions ever 
written of this Southern feeling from the time of the election of 
Lincoln till the call for troops after the firing on Fort Sumter 
(see chapters XCVI and XCVII). He clearly shows that a 
large number of the people, although they believed in slavery, in 
the right of secession and in the justice of the cause of the South, 
yet wished and hoped till the last moment that the controversy 
would be settled peaceably within the Union. He paraphrases 
their views as follows: ‘‘Let us remain in the Union, and if we 
have to fight for our liberties fight under the Stars and Stripes. 
If Lincoln violates his oath let us dethrone him, but while we 
hurl him to earth let us hold to the Constitution, and put in his 
place one who will obey it. Not the election of Mr. Lincoln 
causes alarm in the South, but what he represents; the deep- 
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seated enmity to Southern institutions which is ready to overleap 
the bounds of the Constitution. That is what justly awakens 
the solicitude of the Southern people and makes it hard for them 
to wait and give his administration a fair trial. But they should, 
and we hope they will. It seems as if certain cotton states were 
about to go off by themselves and form a Cotton Confederacy 
totally regardless of other states which do not recognize Cotton 
as their King. This is a poor way to uphold the rights of the 
South. Though we consider the Black Republican crusade in- 
compatible with the existence of the Union, we trust the South 
will not take any extreme action. Lincoln has been consti- 


. tutionally elected, and his elevation to power can no longer be 


resisted save by naked and palpable revolution” (page 475). 

The decision of Lincoln to coerce the seceding cotton states 
caused the feeling in them to be practically unanimous for 
secession, and they were joined almost immediately by Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

The volume fittingly closes with a quotation from Lincoln's 
inaugural address, the final lines of which are so prophetic of 
today—‘“The mystic chords of memory. . . . will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature.”’ 

WILLIAM STARR Myers. 


Pan-GERMANISM. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company. pp. 314. $1.75. 


The treatment of contemporary problems of world politics by 
a capable historical scholar is so much to be desired that one is 
apt to feel strong inclination to welcome the writer who un- 
dertakes it; moreover, the difficulties which he must encounter 
are so great that some leniency and sympathy are apt to be felt 
as a matter of course. On the other hand, he who attempts to 
write a book of this kind undertakes a task which involves grave 
responsibility. There is a large class of readers to whom no 
history would be more interesting or of more practical value, in 
so much as they would be enabled better to appreciate the forces 
in play about them, of which they themselves make a part. The 
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impossibility of obtaining certain masses of source material upon 
which such a study must rest, and also the difficulty of getting 
the true proportion of that which is so near at hand, make it all 
the more desirable that such work should be done by those 
familiar with the best methods. It is not to be doubted that 
many historical students look upon writing of this kind with 
suspicion and contempt, so that it is all the worse when a book 
appears which merits some of this obloquy. 

In dealing with the history of an earlier period the scholar 
finds archives open and information at his disposal, and in so far 
as there is existing material which bears upon his subject, he 
can, when his research is complete and criticism has done its 
part, reach positive conclusions and make categorical statements. 
But in dealing with recent history the case is very different. 
Not the statesmen themselves who guide the destinies of nations 
can be sure of the immediate or the ultimate results of the forces 
which they set in motion, while only to these men and a small 
circle of their fellow-workers are known the diplomatic papers 
which ought to be for the writer one of his most important 
documentary sources. It is not to be gainsaid that a vast 
amount of material,—statistics, government reports, and legis- 
lative proceedings, are placed at his disposal with a profusion 
never thought of in former times; while for the interpretation of 
that difficult thing, public opinion, he has an enormous amount 
of pamphlet and newspaper material, difficult to use principally 
because there is so much of it. In dealing with all this he has 
primarily to overcome the difficulty of interpretation, and if he 
is cautious and conservative, while he will probably make mis- 
takes, he can make many statements approximately correct. 
As soon, however, as he begins to deal with contemporary 
diplomacy and affairs of state he finds himself in hopeless di- 
lemma. He cannot know these things unless he is himself an 
important diplomat, and if he is such a person he cannot reveal 
them. 

All this Professor Usher knows. Once he states it clearly 
(p. 116), and several times he alludes to it. He forgets it, 
however, while he is composing much of his book. He relates 
recent diplomatic agreements with as much assurance as Sir 
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William Temple describes the bargaining at Nymwegen; nor 
could Macaulay be more decisive in his statements. All the 
hoarded secrets of Sir Edward Grey, Count von Aehrenthal, 
and Raymond Poincaré might enable the writer to give the 
accounts which he does give, but as it is, his descriptions some- 
times bring his book perilously near to imagination and ro- 
mance. How can he know that the United States ‘has entered 
into an alliance with the Triple Entente (p. 152), or that Italy 
was offered Tripoli to draw her out of the Triple Alliance 
(p. 178)? These and many more things may be true and they 
may not, but no historian can do more than state them as 
plausible conjectures based upon appearances. 

Various faults and minor errors may be noticed. There is in 
some places a tendency toward careless reasoning. ‘‘Pan-Ger- 
manism”’ is not clearly defined at the start, and though this is 
afterwards done in several places, the complete definition is 
rather obtained by reading the entire work. I cannot agree 
that England is unable to produce the raw material to build her 
fleet (p. 33.), that Germany has no subject races to pacify (p. 64), 
that the German army ready for immediate fighting is four times 
as large as the French (p. 65), or that at the beginning of the 
Balkan War the real Turkish army was in Tripoli (p. 215). 

The reviewer knows that it is as easy to condemn a book of 
this kind as it is difficult to write one. It is, then, with the 
more pleasure that he turns to the positive merits which it 
possesses. In general the style is clear and vigorous, and there 
is not a dull page anywhere. Altogether, there is probably no 
better statement of what is at the present time the most im- 
portant problem in world politics. The chapter on the justifia- 
bility of Pan-Germanism is admirable (pp. 230-250), and I have 
particularly noticed the explanation of the German opinions 
about the changed conditions which have altered England’s 
strategic position and her political and economic superiority (pp. 
19-36), the excellent discussion of the new strategic conditions 
which affect her naval supremacy (pp. 40-42), the economic 
strength of England and France (pp. 75-84), and the altered 
conditions in the eastern Mediterranean since the occupation of 
Tripoli by the Italians (p. 186). The faults of the book are 
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largely those of attitude and method, and if the reader will bear 
in mind the author’s point of view, that many of his assertions 
are only shrewd guesses and plausible deductions, he will have 
as much profit as interest and pleasure. 

Epwarp RayMonD TURNER. 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF Europe. By Frederick Austin Ogg. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv+668. 1913. 


This book, by a member of the faculty of Simmons College 
who will be remembered as the author of Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe, as well as ofa number of articles in the 
current periodicals, includes careful descriptions of the govern- 
ments of the major and the minor states of western and central 
Europe. A briefer statement is given to political parties and to 
the institutions of local administration, and in the case of each 
government an account of its historical origin and growth so far, 
as such growth immediately concerns the present political 
organization. The eight parts into which the volume is con- 
veniently divided treat respectively of: Great Britain, 143 pages; 
Germany, 96; France, 64; Italy, 52; Switzerland, 37; Austria- 
Hungary, 75; the Low Countries (Holland and Belgium), 36; 
Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), 50; and the 
Iberian States (Spain and Portugal), 40. In his survey of this 
rather extensive field the author has, with the possible exception 
of Great Britain, successfully avoided the too-common error of 
devoting a disproportionate amount of space to constitutional 
history in a work which is primarily a descriptive study of actual 
government. The defects of Wilson’s 7he State have in this 
respect been largely corrected, although the earlier work was a 
classic in its day and served its purpose well. Another book 
which Professor Ogg’s volume admirably supplements is Lowell’s 
The Governments and Parties of Continental Europe. But this, 
like Wilson’s volume, has gone without revision so long as to 
render it unsuited to current classroom needs which are so 
adequately fulfilled by Professor Ogg’s work, including as it 
does a number of the minor governments omitted in the older 
books, but from which many useful lessons may be drawn. 
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Extensive rather than intensive in its method, the present 
work nevertheless affords a much wider opportunity than has 
heretofore been conveniently possible for a comparative an- 
alytical study in college courses of European political insti- 
tutions. Necessarily in such a work as the present one it has 
been impossible as well as inadvisable for the author to go into 
great detail upon all the topics treated, but this limitation, if it 
be deemed such, has been met in all cases by the addition of a 
comprehensive list of references from which a more detailed 
study may readily be made by the industrious student or the 
general reader who is particularly interested in any given 
subject. The style and treatment throughout is scholarly, yet 
is of such a non-technical nature that a wide appeal will be made 
not merely to the student and the specialist in government but 
equally to the general public. Remarkably few errors, typo- 
graphical or other, are to be found in the 668 pages, and the treat- 
ment of each topic is brought down to the last quarter of 1912. 
Undoubtedly a great service has been rendered in this book 
both to the specialist in government and to all who are interested 
in governmental institutions. R. GRANVILLE CAMPBELL. 


AN AMERICAN History. By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Professor of 
History in the College of Charleston. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1913. 
Pp. ix + 604. 


Professor Stephenson is greatly to be commended for pro- 
ducing a textbook so well-rounded in treatment; so fair and 
judicious in spirit ; so readable in style ; and so attractive in maps 
and illustrations. 

The author's handling of the Civil War and the Reconstruction 
Period is particularly happy; no truckling to either side, yet 
sympathetic insight into the motives of each. 

If criticism of so good a book be ventured, it is to be wished 
that the author in a subsequent edition may enlarge his treat- 
ment of institutional and social topies. For instance Colonial 
New England receives in these matters rather too scant attention. 
So, too, one would like a more extended development of those 
two powerful factors in shaping American life,—the adminis- 
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tration of the Public Lands North and South, and the influence 
of the Frontier. 

The pictorial side of the book has been carefully planned and 
deserves high praise. The high-school or college freshman 
reader will be interested in such subjects as the development 
of the American flag between 1775 and 1777, or the various 
types of the Confederate flag during the Civil War; and he wil] 
also, to a large extent, be enabled to dispense with an atlas, 
thanks to the full or double-page maps, together with the many 
small plans, illustrating special features of territorial expansion 
or of military campaigns. 

Full references to source material and to secondary authorities 
accompany each chapter, as well as topics for special reports. 
In an appendix are to be found a general bibliography with 
editors and prices, and also several useful constitutional and 
statistical documents. S. L. Ware. 


New MEDIAVAL AND MODERN History. By Samuel Bannister Harding. 

New York: American Book Company. 1913. Pp. xvi+-752. 

In this little manual Professor Harding has comprised a vast 
subject and period, — Europe from 376 to 1913. Yet, withal, he 
has made this summary interesting to the high-school boy by 
laying emphasis on social, industrial, and cultural subjects; by a 
happy knack for weaving quotations in the text; and by em- 
bellishing it with a great number of aptly chosen illustrations 
and maps. Tables of the chief writers of Europe, including 
the popes, topic-subjects and reading references, all go to com- 
plete a most useful book. S. L. W. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY. By Carl Russell Fish. 
New York: American Book Company. 1913. Pp. xii+ 535. 


This book forms the second and concluding volume of a Short 
History of the American People. 

Only the well-equipped college freshman or the maturer 
student in American history will care to use it as a textbook, 
but these will cordially welcome it, for scarcely elsewhere in the 
compass of 500 pages will such detailed discussion of leading 
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men and measures and of fundamental problems be found. 
This result has been obtained by the ruthless cutting down of 
all minor details and happenings. An excellent index makes 
all topics readily accessible. Well-chosen references accompany 
each chapter. The maps are admirably conceived. S. L. W. 


Dig ENTWICKELUNG DES CHRISTENTUMS ZUR UNIVERSAL-RELIGION. 
Von Professor Dr. Karl Beth. Verlag von Quelle und Meyer in Leipzig. 


A religion that is based entirely on an individual and a 
historical movement can scarcely become a world-religion ; it 
can only remain one of various religions, each of which had its 
own particular occasion and its own particular prophet. Pro- 
fessor Beth contends that the doctrine of a God-man living two 
thousand years ago a life which is to furnish a complete and 
exact model for Christians of all time, can lead only to stag- 
nation, as infallibly as does the dogma of a book traced by God's 
hand for one age and people, and yet to be accepted by all 
ages and people as adequate and infallible. But he finds in the 
record of Christ’s life the beginnings of a movement which 
should in time reach and save the entire world, by putting the 
entire world into the right relation to God. The Christian relig- 
ion is preéminently the religion of this world, the religion that 
marries faith with life. The workaday world is full of suffering 
and evil, but Christ saw, as no one else had seen, that evil is a 
part of the divine plan, not to be avoided or ignored, but met 
and conquered, and thus made a means to the development of 
character. Christ specifically denied the cause and effect con- 
nection as sin and suffering, and thus affirmed the possibility 
of virtue which is prompted by no idea of reward or punish- 
ment,—of the only virtue which deserves the name. By thus 
solving the knottiest problem of life, and in addition promul- 
gating a universalistic moral code, he did what no one had 
done before him and no one will ever need to do again. He 
laid the foundation for the world-religion. 

But the adherents of this faith must remember that Christ, or 
the Christian world as a whole, has not received all of revela- 
tion, but that revelation is progressive and widely distributed. 
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Christianity can never become the world-religion which it is so 
well fitted to be, until particularistic dogma and sectarian in- 
tolerance have disappeared. This is Professor Beth's position, a 
position which is certainly entitled to a respectful hearing, and 
which is set forth with characteristic German thoroughness in a 
close-reasoned volume of several hundred pages, a volume which 
becomes incidentally a fairly comprehensive history of Christian 
thought, quite as much an informative work as a statement of 
religious opinion. Roy TempLe House. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RELIGION. By George Richmond Grose, President De 
Pauw University. New York: Eaton & Mains. 


This little book of 137 pages discusses in clear, captivating, 
forcible style vital issues of the day; The Present Standing of 
Faith; The Present-day Use of the Bible; Teaching Religion ; 
The Authority of Christ; The Mission of the Prophet of God; 
The Preaching for the Times; The Supreme Issue; The Apos- 
tolic Task and its Reaction. The author shows that religion is 
a factor which science has to reckon with; that in spite of 
investigation and discovery and mental bewilderment, faith is 
not imperiled. A careful reading of this book, so fresh, so 
cogent in argument, and so optimistic in tone, is recommended 
to every minister and to every layman. R. H. H. 


SCHLEIERMACHER: A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL StuDy. By W. B. Sel- 

bie. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. §2.25. 

Although the importance of Schleiermacher has been fully 
recognized by students of religious thought in America and in 
England, his work is only accessible in casual selections or con- 
densations. There was a place for a systematic treatment, and 
in Dr. Selbie’s appreciation an admirable and closely written 
account of Schleiermacher’s system and influence is presented 
in such a way that the general reader, who would be repelled 
by purely theological and philosophical technicality, can under- 
stand why Schleiermacher is associated with modern movements 
in theological speculation. The great teacher’s character was 
inspiring, yet among his disciples there was no feeling of 
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obligation to follow implicitly his point of view. As Dr. Selbie 
says, his influence was in some cases most potent with the men 
who differed most widely from his conclusions. The fact that 
Schleiermacher opposed an intellectualized religion establishes a 
sympathetic connection between his thought and the tendencies 
of theology to-day. In Dr. Selbie’s opinion the subjective ten- 
dencies of Schleiermacher have been exaggerated, and though 
he criticized the narrow and intolerant orthodoxy which infected 
the atmosphere about him, he fully recognized the need of a cor- 
porate consciousness in Christian living and thinking. W. L. B. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By F.W. Worsley. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.25. 

In this book the sources on which to build an authoritative 
Anglican theological system—namely the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Articles—are used intelligently and without 
partisanship. In regard to the Book of Common Prayer the 
author agrees that a certain amount of latitude was contemplated 
by the framers of the book, but he thinks that the limits of this 
latitude should be a little more clearly and impartially defined. 
And as to the Articles, the principle is accepted that subscription 
to them must be regarded as made subject to such qualifications 
as are necessitated by the new light thrown upon certain docu- 
ments in recent times. The position of the Church of England 
on the ministry, Mr. Worsley thinks, involves no criticism on 
other religious bodies. This is probably a true interpretation of 
his text, but it certainly does not encourage real activity in the 
matter of forwarding the reunion of Christians under the leader- 
ship of Anglicans. Altogether, historically the work is accurate 
wherever we have tested it, and there is a laudable absence of 
bias. Various interesting quotations are made from modern 
writers, illustrating the text, including Dean Inge, Bishop Gore, 
Dr. DuBose, Professor Illingworth, Dr. Dearmer; even Bernard 
Weiss is called upon to give his testimony to the historicity of 
the Ascension. The only criticism that can be made is that the 
work as a whole looks to the present as it is with its divisions 
and sectarian differences, and hardly supplies the vision that the 
Christian world as a whole is demanding. W. L. B. 
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THe CHURCH IN ROME IN THE First CENTURY: AN EXAMINATION OF 
Various CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS RELATING TO ITs History, 
CHRONOLOGY, LITERATURE AND TRADITIONS. By George Edmund- 
son, M.T. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50 mez. 

Mr. Edmundson’s book is quite different in plan and method 
from the usual Bampton Lectures, which have some one point 
to establish and elucidate that gives them simpleness of aim and 
purpose. In his lectures, however, we have a series of studies, 
freshly undertaken, touching the Jews at Rome and St. Paul's 
relation to the Church there; the date and authorship of the 
book of the Acts, and the Roman episcopate of St. Peter 
(this last at considerable length) ; an analysis of the origin of the 
Neronean persecution of Christians ; the martyrdom of St. Peter 
and St. Paul; the organization, history, and ministry in the early 
Church at Rome; the growth of the monarchical episcopate ; 
not to mention other points of interest in this connection. The 
author has gone anew into the many questions of debate, and 
his conclusions, as well as the arguments by which they are 
supported, must command the attention of historical scholars. 
He has evidently read widely in the literature dealing with the 
subject of his studies and lectures, not neglecting the extant 
discriptions of that period. He has also evidently studied with 
care the original sources, and has given more weight to early 
traditions than perhaps some other modern historical students 
have done. Though not exactly easy reading, owing to a certain 
lack of clear arrangement, Mr. Edmundson’s lectures should be 
consulted by those who are investigating the beginning of 
Christianity at Rome. H. R. G. 


A Source Book FOR ANCIENT CHURCH HISTORY FROM THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE TO THE CLOSE OF THE CONCILIAR PeRIop. By Joseph Cullen 
Ayer, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo., 730 pp. $3.00 met. 


Nothing could be more trite than to say that Dr. Ayer’s 
Source Book for Ancient Church History “fills a long-felt 
want.”’ Put all your energy into the realization of the meaning 
of this trite phrase, however, and you will be none too en- 
thusiastic over the splendid accomplishment of a most necessary 
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piece of work. Dr. Ayer’s long experience as Professor of 
Church History at the Cambridge and Philadelphia Divinity 
Schools together with his training and known scholarship have 
fitted him admirably for the compilation and arrangement of 
this large octavo of seven hundred and thirty pages. The . 
chronological analysis and grouping of topics adopted by Dr. 
Ayer follows the best German models, and will be a great aid to 
the students into whose hand his book will be placed. The 
whole series of quotations is bound together into unity by com- 
pact introductions and analyses prefixed to the several divisions, 
chapters, and sections. So admirably is the material thus knit 
together that Dr. Ayer’s book may well fascinate not only the 
student of church history, for whom it is primarily intended, 
but even the casual reader who is so fortunate as to pick it up 
and to delve here and there into its treasures. 

To the teacher of church history Dr. Ayer’s Source Book 
will be a welcome friend. To be able to have at hand so 
excellent and so well translated a selection of original material 
to illustrate the first eight centuries of church history will be a 
boun indeed. 

Dr. Ayer writes withal so modestly of his achievements in his 
preface, and evinces so candid and impartial a spirit in his own 
comments and criticisms of persons and events ecclesiastical, 
that his book must at once enter into a well-deserved inheritance 
of use and usefulness, not only in theological seminaries, but in 
those universities where the history of the Christian Church is 
not neglected in connection with other courses in history. 

H. R. G. 


THE Wor.Lp’s RepempTIoN. By C. E. Rolt. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $2.25 net. 


In the publishers’ announcement of this book it is described 
as “a serious attempt to set forth some of the fundamental 
articles of the Christian Creed in relation to modern scientific 
thought, the main idea being the inadequacy of the current con- 
ceptions of omnipotence and omniscience and the complete 
sufficiency of the belief that God is love.’ The chief topics 
treated are: ‘The Omnipotence of God,” “Chance and Design,” 
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“The Holy Trinity and Creation,” ‘Evolution and Human 
Personality,” “The Problem of Evil,’ “Christ the Fulfiller,” 
“Christ the Redeemer,’ “Redemptive Creation,” and “The 
Redeemer and the Redeemed.” The style is picturesque and 
attractive, and the book is evidently the product of a devout 
mind. A perusal of it will prove stimulating to the reader, as 
it challenges his ordinary conception of many of the fundamental 
articles of his faith. It may well be questioned, however, what 
is the actual value of some of Mr. Rolt’s substitutes for those 
notions commonly accepted. For example, is not the logical 
terminus of his treatment of omnipotence closely akin to Gnostic 
Dualism? It would seem, too, in this connection, that Mr. 
Rolt had not quite grasped the idea of God as the All-Wielder 
(=Tlavroxpdrwp), and had read “Almighty” as merely signifying 
tremendous brute force. In spite of much poetic beauty of 
diction, Mr. Rolt’s book will hardly prove a permanent contri- 
bution to theological literature. H. R. G. 


THE INFINITIVE IN ANGLO-SAXON. By Morgan Callaway. Washington, 

D. C.: Published by the Carnegie Institution, of Washington. 

Professor Callaway’s studies of the Anglo-Saxon participle 
have been generally recognized as among the most solid contri- 
butions to English historical grammar that have been made dur- 
ing a period of great activity in the field. We have now from 
his hand a treatise that yields nothing in throughness to these 
previous studies and is even more extensive in scope. This work 
on the infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, consisting of 339 large octavo 
pages and containing seventeen chapters and an appendix, offers 
an exhaustive classification of all the occurrences of the infinitive 
in extant Anglo-Saxon literature, with the exception of the 
glosses and of a few texts now out of print. On the basis of 
this immense body of material the author discusses the various 
functions of the Anglo-Saxon infinitive with exemplary discrim- 
ination and judgment, and it is safe to say that his treatise will 
remain the final authority on the subject. We owe a great debt 
to the Carnegie Institution for having undertaken the publication 
of the work. J. D. B. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By H.L. Smith. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. 245. 

Of these six lectures delivered in 1905 and now here printed, 
the most notable is No. III on Bishop Grosseteste and the unity 
of Christendom in the thirteenth century. The gist of this 
chapter is the intense conviction of the best minds of that day 
that on the connection with Rome depended the discipline, the 
independence, and the whole prospect of reform of the Church 
in England. How Innocent IV undermined this conviction, and 
how the “mire of Avignon” did the rest, is brought out by Pro- 
fessor Smith in other chapters. ¢ 

A suggestive study for students of “the greatest of all human 
institutions,”— the Papacy. S. L. W. 


THE SPIRITUAL DRAMA IN THE LIFE OF THACKERAY. By Nathaniel 
Wright Stephenson, Professor of History in the College of Charleston. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 

So significant is the argument of this book that we believe it 
must direct the trend of all future interpretation of the life and 
novels of Thackeray. The question with which it deals is that 
which has always presented so great a difficulty to critics,— how 
is the character of the author, one of the most kindly, gentle, and 
loving of men, to be reconciled with the character of the novels, 
which have seemed to offer a ruthlessly cynical and fatalistic view 
of life? Professor Stephenson is, we believe, the first to give an 
adequate and convincing solution of the problem. 

He achieves his success through a complete understanding of 
Thackeray's character and development as a man, and of his 
mood and growth as an artist. Thus he traces the curve— 
so to speak—of Thackeray’s progress from Barry Lyndon and 
Vanity Fair through Henry Esmond to Philip and Denis Duval. 
In the first the hero is moved inevitably towards a doom which 
he cannot avoid because his own nature cannot be reversed; we 
watch a spectacle of sin flaunting and triumphant, with Fate as 
overlord of all. In Vanity Fair, we have much the same world, 
though the author writes now in a major not a minor key, his 
buoyancy being the purely artistic one of a writer who has just 
come to the consciousness of his own splendid powers. In 
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Henry Esmond we detect a change ; the author begins to criticise 
his previous philosophy. In the Newcomes fatalism weakens 
and the power of fate seems less than that of man. In Philip 
we have at last a note of happiness, while “in Demis Duval the 
sense of fate is hardly felt and it is not even suggested that man 
is not the real victor over circumstance.” 

Such is—too briefly stated—the line of Professor Stephen- 
son’s argument. The book as a whole is inspired by so fine a 
sense of justice and embodies so delicate a feeling for art in lit- 
erature that it is not only a brilliant piece of criticism but a de- 
lightful piece of reading. G. T. 


HARPER’S BOOK FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a “guide to collecting and preparing specimens, with 
descriptions of the life, habits, and haunts of birds, insects, plants, 
etc. . . . written for boys who are interested in out-of-doors 
life and out-of-doors work, and who are anxious to learn all they 
can of nature’s wonders, animate and inanimate, and who collect 
or want to collect something of value and interest in an intelligent 
way. . . . The author believes that this book will prove of no 
little value as an aid in getting together nature-study collections 
for school use and in fostering and encouraging intelligent and 
systematic work of this sort among the pupils.” The illustrations 
are all original and “many of the photographs are unique and 
show the subjects in their natural haunts and attitudes.”’ Written 
by a naturalist of established reputation, the book is thoroughly 
reliable as to facts and methods, and its material is presented 
in untechnical language, so as to make the volume a valuable 
hand-book for the library of home or school. 


W. A. G.’s Tate. By Margaret Turnbull. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“My name is William Ainsworth Gordon, and my initials 
are W. A. G. That’s why Aunty May and I call this book ‘W. 
A. G.’s Tale.’ If it was about a dog it would be ‘Tail Wags.’ 
So it’s true and a joke too.”’ In such fashion does the little 
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boy, recovering from the effects of Anti-toxin [‘Anti-toxin isn’t 
a lady, it’s a medicine for diphtheria” | begin his story, which he 
illustrates with ‘Zobzees,’ because they are easy. It is a story 
which old and young will find fresh and entertaining throughout. 


A History oF ENGLAND. By Allen C. Thomas. Boston: Heath & Co. 

1913. Pp. vii + 651. 

Of English histories for high schools there seems to be no 
end. Professor Thomas’s little book will be found serviceable. 
Special chapters on the social and economic life of the English 
people are given. There are profuse illustrations and a number 
of maps. S. L. W. 


Other books, some of which will be given fuller notice in a 
subsequent issues, have been received as follows: Zhe English 
: Morality from the Point of View of Allegory, by W. Roy Mac- 
kenzie (Ginn); Fugitive Poems and A Christmas Story, by Frank 
| F. Woodall (Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati); At the 
World’s Heart, by Cale Young Rice (Doubleday, Page, & 
Company); Zhe Carolina Mountains, by Margaret W. Morley 
(Houghton); Zhe Poetical Works of Oscar Wilde, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole (Crowell); Zhe 
Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, excluding the eight dramas, 
Oxford Edition (Oxford University Press); Prose Rhythm in 
English, by Albert C. Clark (Oxford Press); Deutsche Leider, 
collected and arranged by Peter Scherer and Louis Dirks 
(American Book Company); Zhe Supreme Court and Unconsti- 
tutional Legislation, by Blaine Free Moore (Longmans); History 
of the University of North Carolina, by Kemp P. Battle (Ed- 
wards & Broughton Publishing Company, Raleigh, N. C.); Zhe 
Drift of Romanticism, by Paul E. More; The Psychology of In- 
dustrial Efficiency, by Hugo Miinsterberg (Houghton); 7he Gos- 
pels, by Leighton Pullan (Longmans); Catholic Principles and 
the Change of Name, by Randolph H. McKim (Dutton) ; Courtly 
Love in Chaucer and Gower, by W. G. Dod (Ginn). 


